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Review of sew Books, 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 

Fifth Report of the Select Committee 
on the Roads from London to Holu- 
head ; and into the Regulations for 
Conveying his Majesty’s Mail -be- 
tween London and Dublin, &c. &c. 
Steam-Boats, &c. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 
12th June, 1822. 

ProFresson PLAYFAtR, in speaking of 
the safety-lamp, invented by the philo- 
sopher of humanity, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, says, if Bacon were to revisit the 
earth, and we wished to give him, in a 
small compass, an idea of the advance. 
ment which philosophy has made since 
the time when he pointed out to her 
the route which she ought to pursue, 
we should present him with the safety- 
lamp. In like manner, could we bring 
forward philosophers of the seventeenth 
century, a Boyle or a Newton for in- 
stance, we do not think we could pre- 
sent them with any thing that would 
more excite their astonishment than the 
discovery of the steam-engine, and the 
various purposes to which it is applied. 
Wewish we could, forone moment, call 
forth the ancient Greek, Phoenician, 
and Italian navigators, who scudded 
along in their frail barks from coast to 
Coast, or directed their course by the 
flight of migratory birds, and pre- 
sent to them one of our large steam-ves- 
sels sailing to every part of the globe, 
setting wind and tide at defiance, and 
pursuing its undeviating course by 
means which, to them, must seem su- 
pernatural, 

No invention of equal importance,— 
but, indeed, what invention ever was of 
equal importance? but no valuable 
discovery was ever brought so rapidly 
to a state of perfection or to purposes 
of such extensive utility as the steam- 
engine. Itis but a few years since it 
Was discovered, and now, in the mecha- 
nical arts, it performs the labours of 
millions in Great Britain alone. Steam 
Navigation has made still more rapid 
Progress. Fifteen years only have 
tlapsed since the safety and utility of 





steam-boats.was first ascertained, and 
that on rivers only ; now, steam-ves- 
sels, no longer confined to land navi- 
gation, nor eyen to the coasting-trade, 
pass the most difficult channels, cross 
the mighty oceans of the Atlantic, and 
boldly navigate the most dangerous 
seas, 

We have been led to notice this sub- 


ject from the Report just pablished by 


order of the House of Commons; and 
here we may observe, that among the 
labours of Parliament, there are none 
more valuable than those of the com- 
mittees, who are frequently appointed 
for hearing evidence on some par- 
ticular subject. These committees 
may sometimes, in matters of politics, 
have the bias of party; but in a ques- 
tion like this, relating to science, that 
is never the case, and we are persuaded, 
that the object of every member ts to 
ascertain the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, — 
This valuable document, which 
forins upwards of one hundred and 
twenty folio pages, contains the report 
of the committee, minutes of the evi- 
dence upon which that report is found- 
ed, and an appendix of documents. 
It will beseen, from this Report, what 
indeed we were well aware of, that the 
first instance of applying steam to ves- 
sels occurred in 1736, when Mr. Jo- 
nathan T{ulls (not Hull, as stated in 
the report) obtained a patent fora ‘ new 
invented machine for carrying vessels 
or ships out of or into any harbour, 
port, or river, against wind or tide or 
in a calm.’ In the following year, 
Mr. Hulls published a description of 
his machine, with an engraving, a copy 
of which is preserved in the library of 
the British Museum. This Report also 
sets at rest another point, the claim of 
the Americans to the discovery ; since 
to England belongs all the glory of the 
invention. We now proceed to make 
some extracts from the Report, which 
thus commences :-— 
‘ Your committee, since they presented 
to the house their Second Report, have 
prosecuted the inquiry, then only jyst 





begun, into the important subjects of! 


steam-boats. 


{ 
} 


‘The first instance of applying steam 
to vessels, is that which occurred in 1736, 
when Mr. Hull obtained Jetters patent for 
the construction of a steam-boat for tow- 
ing vessels in and out of port. ‘The ap- 
plication of paddle wheels, now so gene- 
rally adopted, appears to have been ori- 
ginally suggested by this patent. Mr. 
Hull proposed to employ the atmospheric 
engine of Newcomen, which, by means of 
a crank, communicating with the working 
beam, imparted a rotary action to the 
wheels and paddles which were placed at 
the bow of the vessel. Next in succes- 
sion were the experiments of the Duke of 
sridgewater, to use steam-boats for towing 
barges on canals ; and then came those of 
Mr. Miller, of Dalswinton, in the county 
of Dumfries, in a double vessel, witha 
wheel in the middle. But, after Mr. Hull, 
the Marquis de Jouflroy unquestionably 
holds the most distinguished rank in the 
list of practical engineers, who have added 
to the value of the invention: in 1781 he 
constructed a steam-boat at Lyons of a 
hundred and forty feet in length ; and 
with this, he made several successful ex- 
veriments on the river Saone. In 1795, 
Fad Stanhope constructed a boat to be 
moved by steam. In 180! Mr. Syming. 
ton tried a boat that was propelled by 
steam, on the Forth and Clyde naviga- 
tion. Still no practical uses resulted from 
any of those attempts. It was not till the 
year 1807, when the Americans began to 
use .steam-boats on their rivers, that their 
safety and utility was first proved. But 
the whole merit of constructing these 
boats is due to natives of Great Britain; 
Mr. Henry Bell, of Glasgow, gave the 
first model of them to Mr. Fulton, and 
went over to America, to assist him in es- 
tablishing them; and Mr. Fulton got the 
engines he used in his first steam-boat on 
the Hudson river from Messrs. Boulton 
and Watt. Steam navigation seems to 
have made great progress from this time 
in America. It appears, from the report 
of the select committee of the session of 
1817, onthis subject, that there were then 
seventeen large steam-boats in constant 
employment on the American rivers, be- 
sides ferry boats. A list of steam-boats 
has been published by Mr. Robinson, 
which shows that on the Mississippi alone, 
the tonnage of those in work at present 
amounts to 7,259 tons,and of those building 
5,995 tons. ‘There are now, In all, about 
three hundred steam boats in use in Ame- 
rica. 

‘Mr. Bell continued to turn his talents 
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to the improving of steam apparatus, and 
its application in various manufactures 
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about Glasgow; and, in 1811, construct- | 


ed the Comet steam-boat, of twenty-five 
tons, with an engine of four-horse power, 
to navigate the Clyde between Glasgow 
and the Helensburgh Baths, established 
by him on an extensive scale. ‘The suc- 
cess of this experiment led to the con- 
structing of several steam-boats, by other 
persons, of larger dimensions, and with 
greater steaming power. ‘These having 
superseded Mr. Bell’s small boat tn the 
Clyde, it was enlarged, and established as 
a regular packet between Glasgow and the 
western end of the Caledonian canal, at 
Fort Will'am, by way of the Crinan canal, 
in Argyleshire. Mr. Bell, about the same 
time, constructed the Stirling Castle steam- 
boat, and employed her on the river 
Forth, between Leith and Stirling; he af- 
terwards took her to Inverness, where she 
has bc en fortwo years plying between that 
town and Fort Augustus, going seven 
niles by the Caledonian canal, and twen- 
ty-three miles along Loch Ness. Many 
other boats were successfully established 
about this time on the Forth and Clyde, 
and several on the rivers ‘Tay, ‘Thames, 
Mirsey, and Humber, and between South- 
ampton and the Isle of Wight; but it was 
not till the year 1818 that a steam-bout 
was made use of to perform regular voy- 
ages atsea. In this year the Rob Roy, 
of ninety tons, built by Mr. Denny, of 
Dumbarton, and with an engine of thirty- 
hore power, made by Mr. Napier, of 
Glasgow, plied regularly between Green- 
ock and belfast, and proved the practi- 
cability of extending the use of the steam- 
engine to sea navigation. In the year 
1819, the Talbot, of one hundred and fifty 
tons, built by Messrs. Wood, with two 
thirty-horse engines, made by Mr. Na- 
vier, plied daily between Holyhead and 
Dublin, throughout the whole summer 
and autumn, and successfully encountered 
many severe gales. In the year 1820, 
the fetalies, B pow hundred and seventy 
tons, built by Mr. J. Scott, with two thir- 
ty-horse engines, made by Mr. Napier, 
was established on the same station; and, 
in 1821, the postmasters general introduc- 
ed steam-boats at Holyhead and Dover, 
for the conveyance of the mails. During 
these Jast three years, the Belfast, Robert 
Bruce, Waterloo, Eclipse, Superb, Majes- 


tic, and Cambria, were constructed, of | 


large tonnage, and with engines of great 
power, for conveying passengers between 
Greenock and Belfast and Liverpool ; be- 
tween Liverpool and Dublin, and between 
Liverpool and Bagilt, in Flintshire. All 
these vessels, except the Cambria and 
Belfast, were constructed in the Clyde. 
In the year 1821, the City of Edinburgh 
and Mountaineer were established to go 
between London and Leith; and, in the 
present year, there have been already 
fitted for sea, the St. Patrick and St. 
George, at Liverpool; the James Watt, 
for the Leith and London station; the 
Switt, to go between Brighton and Dieppe; 
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the Sovereign and Union, between Dover 
and Calais; and the Lord Melville, to go 
reguiarly between London Bridge and 
Calais. ‘Twelve more are in hand, and 
will be completed this summer.  Ferry- 
boats propelled by steain, sufficiently 
cominodious to carry carriages, horses, 
and cattle, have been established with 
great public utility on the ‘Tay, between 
Dundee and Fifeshire; at the Queen’s 
Ferry, in Scotland; on the Severn, the 
Mersey, and the Elumber, and at other 
ferris.” 

* * * ¥ * * ¥ 

‘The experience of what steam-boats 
have performed, is fully sufficient to place 
beyond all doubt their safety even in the 
most tempestuous weather. ‘The Rob 
Roy plied two winters between Greenock 
and Belfast, and last winter between Do- 
ver and Calais; the Eclipse plied the 
whole of last winter, between Glasgow 
and Belfast, and the Cambria between Li- 
verpool and Bagilt ; a steam-boat has plied 
regularly, through all seasons, between 
New York, the Havannah, and New Or- 
leans; all the other steam-boats which 
have been used at sea have been exposed 
to numerous severe gales. But the trial 
which the Holyhead steam-boats went 
through during the last tempestuous win- 
ter, from the nature of the service requir- 
ing them to go to sea ata fixed hour every 
day, proves that steam-boats, when pro- 
perly constructed, are able to go to sea 
when sailing vessels could not, and that 
insome respects they possess, in very bad 
weather, advantages over sailing vessels. 
The following extracts from the evidence 
of Captain Rogers is quite conclusive as 
to the power and safety of steam-boats at 
sea. 

““¢Q. Have you had full trial of the 
steam-packets, with respect to gales of 
wind?—A. Yes, in every way. I crossed 
in the Meteor, on the 5th of February, in 
the heaviest sea [ have seen during eight 
years I have been on the station.—Q. 
Have the steam-packets sailed regularly 
during the whole winter?—A. Except a 
very few days; [ have seen them go se- 
veral times when sailing packets could 
not.—Q. Have you found that the steam- 

ackets built under the inspection of the 
ers board are as safe as any vessel you 
ever navigated?—A. Certainly.—Q. Is 
there any danger, in your opinion, to be 
apprehended from them as steam-vessels ? 
—A.No.—Q. Are you of opinion that, in 
the event of the engine failing, with the 
assistance of sails ana the anchor, you may 
keep a packet in perfect safety ?—A. 
There is no doubt of it; by putting two 
cables together, which she has on board, 
she would ride outany gale in the Chan- 
nel as easy as a glove.—Q. Are the com- 
mittee to understand your opinion to be, 
that in any weather, however severe, the 
steam-boats will stand that weather as well 
as any sail boat?—A. Yes; in any 
wind; the more wind the better for the 
steam-boats; that is where they show the 
superiority. —Q. In the heaviest gale that 
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could blow, you would rather be in - 
steam-packet than a sailing-packet >. 
Yes; that is, in a vessel of our constru. 
tion. Q. Have you found, in “ef 
weather, that the véssel works at all. e;. 
ther inside or out?—A. No, not at ‘all. 
[ do not see it in the least ; not a sin ™ 
thing, she is as solid as a wall.—Q, Wa, 
the last winter a worse winter than nosed 5 
A. [ have heard it said that it has been 
the worst winter for fifty years; Lloyd's 
have paid more this winter than ever they 
did.—-Q. Can you carry one boat on each 
quarter?—A, We can carry two, but all 
that is lumber; we never think of bein 

drowned or burnt now.’? In another 
place Captain Rogers says, “L never 
read a novel before | was on board a steam 
packet, and [ go down now frequently 
and read for an hour or two.’’ 

‘The following extracts from the an- 
swers of the other Holyhead captains cor- 
roborate the evidence of Captain Rogers. 
Captain Goddard says, ‘‘ these vessels, by 
their performances through the past win- 
ter, have exceeded the most sanguine ex- 
pectations; and certainly have made pas- 
sages across the Channel when the sail- 
ing packets would have found extreme 
difliculty to have accomplished them; 
and in so short a period of time as places 
their performance beyond the necessity 
of comparison to establish their great su- 
periority.”” Captain Skinner says, ‘*1 am 
of opinion a steam-packet of about one 
hundred and eighty tons, burthen, of form 
similar to that of the Meteor, with a little 
finer entrance and strength of building, 
with masts and sails of the same, would 
be the best; a vessel of that description 
would be able to make a voyage when it 
was unfit weather for any other vessel to 
put to sea.’’ Captain Davies says, ‘the 
two vessels on this station have answered 
wonderfully well.” 

‘The testimony of the Holyhead com- 
manders is not only extremely important, 
in consequence of the experience they 
have had of the performance of the steam 
packets during the last winter, but also 
because it is to be recollected, that even 
after the Talbot and Ivanhoe had been on 
the station, it was their opinion that no 
vessel could perform the winter service 
with safety but sailing cutters, suchas the 
old Holyhead packets. ‘his opinion it 
was natural they should entertain, know- 
ing sowell as they did, the heavy seas 
and desperate gales which prevail for 
weeks together in the Irish Channel. But 
the trial of last winter having now brought 
them to acknowledge a change of opl- 
nion, this circumstance does every thing 
that by possibility could be wanting to 
establish, upon the best authority, the 
safety and superiority of steam-boats 
for this service. 

‘Notwithstanding the great number of 
steam-boats which have been constantly 
in use, in different parts of the kingdom, 
during the last ten years, very few acci- 
dents have occurred, and these few were 
chictly owing to the novelty of the ex- 
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periment: so many precautions are now | been about seven hours and a half; the 


taken that there is no reason to appre- 
hend the recurrence of any serious acci- 
dents. “The general use of low pressure 
boilers made of wrought iron or copper 
has removed the possibility of accidents 
from their bursting. If one of these 
boilers-give way, the materials do not fly, 
but are rent asunder, Lhis part of the 
“gubjeot was very fully investigated by the 
select committee on steam navigation in 
1817 ; and the evidence given before that 
committee contains every thing that is 
necessary to remove all aprehensions of 
danger from the bursting of low pressure 
boilers) In respect to the furnaces, they 
are.so constructed that there is no danger 
from fire, because there is water all round 
them. Mr. James Browii says, “ { hardly 
think it possible that fire can take place, 
because the furnaces are completely sur- 
rounded with five inches of water round 
every part. The coals are kept in iron 
cases so as to prevent all communication 
with the fires ; and if, in addition to these 
precautions, vessels are supplied with ex- 
tinguishing fire engines, there is no dan- 
ger-of accidents from fire.””’ 

' The Report then notices the sugges- 
tion that an act of Parliament should 
be formed, to compel every vessel to 
carry a certain number of boats accord- 
ing to their tonnage; but it very pro- 
perly deprecates all legislative restric- 
tions, conceiving that nothing woald 
be more baneful than such an inter- 
ference with this branch of science ; 
since,—— 

‘ Individual security in steam- boats 
will always be sufficiently provided for, by 
the interest of the proprietors constantly 
contributing to lead them to do all those 
things which will best obtain the custom 
of the public. Competition in this case, 
as in ali others, will more effectually esta- 
blish those precautions which are right to 
be taken, than the best devised regulations 
ofan Act of Parliament. But at the same 
time that your committee decline to re- 
commend any legislative control, they 
are decidedly of opinion that the owners 
of steam-vessels who omit to provide a suf- 
ficient number of boats, to secure the safety 
of their passengers, in case of any sudden 
accident,are guilty of great neglect,and not 
deserving of the countenance and support 
ofthe public. Besides this precaution in 
respect to boats, there ought to be on 
board every steam-boat, for the perusal of 
the passengers, a certificate of some expe- 
rienced engineer, to testify the strength of 
the boilers, the sufficiency of the valves, 
the safety of the furnaces, and the general 
good condition of the vessel and ma- 
chinery, 

‘The speed and regularity with which 
steam-boats perform their voyages, is the 
next point worthy of being brought under 
the notice of the house. 

‘The average length of the voyages of 





average of the sailing packets was fifteen 
hours. Captain Percy, who commands 
the Hero boadoa and Margate packet, 
says, ‘* We generally make the passage in 
seven hours and a half, the distance being 
eighty-four miles.’ Mr. James Brown 
says, ** The Edinburgh Castle has gone 
from London to Leith in fifty-eight hours, 
a distance of four hundred and fifty miles ; 
but that the James Watt is a faster vessel, 
her speed being ten miles an hour through 
still water, independent of wind and tide.”’ 
Mr. Traill states, that the Majestic has 
performed the voyage from Greenock to 
Liverpool, a distance of two hundred and 
forty miles, in twenty-two hours; and that 
the Saint Patrick came from Dublin to 
Liverpool, one hundred and thirty miles, 
in thirteen hours and a half, against a stilf 
breeze from the east. The Lord Melville 
goes from London-bridge to Calais in 
eleven or twelve hours. ‘Ihis great speed, 
with which the voyages are made by 
steam-boats, adds considerably to the su- 
periority over other vessels in po.nt of 
safety ; for in the same degree that the 
time occupied in performing a voyage is 
diminished, so is the risk of danger also 
to which passengers are exposed. 

‘It is now evideat that the failure of all 
the early attempts to apply steam to sea 
boats, was owing to their being built too 
square ; to their want of strength, and to 
the want of a suflicient quantity of steam- 
ing power. According as boats have been 
built with a form planned on better sailing 
principles, with greater strength of timber, 
and with engines of increased power, the 
progress of their success bas exactly cor- 
responded with these improvements.’ 

The committee having thus given a 
ceneral description of the rise and pro- 
vress of steam navigation, proceed to 
make such observations as the evidence 
they have obtained, seems to Justify on 
the more scientific part of the subject ; 
under four heads: Ist, the form of the 
vessel; 2nd, her strength; 3rd, the 
machinery ; and, 4th, the sails. As 
these are technical details, which cannot 
interest the general reader, we shall not 
insert them, but shall merely quote 
one extract from the article on ma- 
chinery :-— 

‘It may be collected from the evidence, 
that the greater part of the breakages 
which have occurred of difierent parts of 
the machinery in steam-boats, has been 
owing to the negligence of the engine- 
keepers. Starting the engine without clear- 
ing off the water which is formed on the 
top of the piston, from condensed steam, 
is one cause Of fractures; other accidénts 
have arisen from sutfering the bearings 
upon which the shatis work, and the links 
connecting the piston with the beam, to 
get loose ; and, In some cases, from making 
them so tight, that the bearings heat, and 


the Holyhead packets, from the Ist of | also from not attending carefully to the 
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June, 1821, to the Ist of June, 1822, has | steam valve, when the vessel is exposed to 
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a heavy sea. Mr. Watt says, “ with the 
experience now obtained, we make _no 
doubt but that we shall be able to'con- 
struct machinery less liable to accident ; 
but much must always, depend upon the 
vigilance and experience of the men who 
work the engines.” Mr. James Brown 
being asked What were the’ causes of acci- 
dents to the machinery, replied, ** they 
depended more on. the  engine-keepers 
than any thing else.” ’ 








The evidence is decidedly in favour 
of copper-boilers ; and Mr. Donkin aud 
Mr. I. Beamah are of opinion, that 
all boilers are now made too large, aud 
that the same quantity of steaming 
power might be obtained with a smajl- 
er body of water, if the surface of the 
boiler exposed to the fire was sufficient- 
ly large. In adapting the quantity of 
steaming power to the vessels, the ob- 
ject as yet seems to have beeu to ob- 
tain a great degree of speed in smooth 
water, But this princrple, in respect 
to sea-vessels, the commitéee condemns 
us an erroneous one; since the proper 
object is not so wuch having great 
speed through smooth water, us a cer- 
tain progress, even ut a very moderate 
rate, egainst a head sea in a heavy gale 
of wind. Although the committee 
state that there is no probability at pre- 
sent of employing sails to steum-boats 
in a more effectual way than they are 
at present, yet they observe,— 

‘ Notwithstanding the great and rapid 
progress which steam navigation has made, 
it is still considered by the ablest engineers 
to be only in its infancy ; experience sug- 
gests In eyery new vesse] and engine,some 
tuiprovement to be made, or some «defects 
tu be removed, ‘The numerous companies 
that have been formed in so many parts of 
the United Kingdom, have established an 
extent of composition [a singular phrase 
certainly, but We presume, not un parha- 
mentary, | which necessarily excites all 
the science of the country, to seize On every 
opportunity of making every thing better 
than it has been made befure; and as the 
contidence of the public in steam-boats 
leads to the genera! use of them, there is 
that fair reward for enterprising under- 
takings, which will effectually sustain the 
general spirit which prevails amongst all the 
most scientific engtneers, seamen, and 
shipbuilders, to invent further improve- 
ments. Atteinpts are pow making by very 
ingenious individuals to remove some of 
those defects which have been described 
to belong to the engines now in use.’ 

Such are all the principal facts and 
vpinions contained in this highly inter- 
esting and valuable Report, and as the 
subject is one of, great importance, we 
shall next week give an auvalysis of 
some of the most material evidence ad- 





| duced before the committee, 
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1, Disquisitions on Several Subjects. 
By Bonme Jenynus. Royal 16mo. 
Reprinted, London, 1822. 

2. Spare Minutes; or, Resolved Me- 
ditations and Premeditated Resolu- 
tions, Written by Arthur War- 
wick. Royal 16mo. Reprinted from 
the sixth Edition of 1637. London, 
1822. 

We have coupled these two works toge- 

ther, uot on account of their similarity 

of subject, but because we «re indebted 
for their republication to the notice 
that has been taken of them in the 

Retrospective Review, a work to which 

the reading public is under considera- 

ble obligations for renewing its acquaint- 
ance with some of the choicest mor- 
ceaux of old English literature, which, 
like old English manners and feeling, 
have been too much suffered to go out 
of fashion, It is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the review we have mention- 
ed, that while its contemporary perio- 
dicals are exclusively occupied with 
the ephemeral productions of the pre- 
sent day, it is conversant with those 
periods, the golden age of Enylish li- 


_terature, when flourished those master- 


spirits—those givuts on the earth, who, 
from about the beginning of the six- 
teenth to the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, formed so bright a con- 
stellation of unrivalled genius. To 
those who are familiar with the writings 
of a Bacon, a Hooker, a Barrow, and a 
Browne, it would be superfluous to 
promise from such a work— 
‘ A feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.’ 
but those who are not so fortunate, 
and ure yet desirous of beholding the 
intellectual strength of the English 
character, will be obliged to us for in- 
formation that what they seek is to be 
found in these pages. Quod petunthicest. 
But to turn to Arthur Warwick, 
who takes precedence in point of an- 
tiquity. Wehave already mentioned 
that his work was published in conse- 
queuce of a notice in the Retrospective, 
and we cannot do better than quote the 
character of it from that review, which is 
written much in the style of the author: 
‘The title-page,’ says the reviewer, ‘in- 
dicates the nature of the book, which is a 
very valuable litle manual. ‘The author 
was a clergyman, and a pious one, whose 
delight was to hold high colloguy with 
his own heart, ‘to feed on the sweet pas- 
tures of the soul.”” He was an aspirant 
after good, who was never less alone than 
when without company. The well in 
which truth is hidden, he discovered to be 
the Leart of man;—he sought it in his own 
heart, andfounditthere. He swas net with- 
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i the possession of my rest. 





out hope in this world, and already lived in 
futurity. The style of his work is as sin- 
gutar as the matter is excellent. Brevity 
was his laborious study. He has compress: 
ed as much essence as possible into the 
smallest space. His book is a string of 
proverbial meditations and meditated pro- 
verbs. He does not speak without rea- 
son, and cannot reason without a maxim. 
His sentiments are apposite; though appo- 
site, his language is the appropriateness of 
contrariety. It is too narrow for his 
thoughts, and they shew the fuller for 
the constraint of his dress. The sinewy 
athletic body almost bursts its scanty ap- 
parel. This addstothe apparent strength 
of his thoughts, though it takes from their 
real grace. He comprized great wisdom 
in a small compass. His life seems to 
have been as full of worth as his thoughts, 
and as brief as his book. He considered 
life but as his walk and heaven as his home, 
and that travelling towards so pleasant a 
destination, ‘the shorter his journey, the 
sooner his rest.” ‘The marrow of life and 
of knowledge does not, indeed, occupy 
much. room. His language is quaint in 
conceits, and conceited in quaintness; it 
proceeds on an almost uniform balance of 
antithesis ; but his observations are at once 
acute, deep, and practical.’ 

This is affirming a great deal in fa- 
vour of a book ; but we are warranted 
in saying, that the character is not 
more favourable than just. We have 
only to add, that it contains, we be- 
lieve, all that is known of the author or 
his family; and premising only that 
the execution of the work, both gra- 
phical and typographical, is equally 
creditable to the taste of the artists and 
the liberality of the publishers: we 
abandon our criticism, and give one 
or two extract si— 

‘A bad great one is a great bad one ; 
for the greatness of an evil man makes 
the man’s evil the greater. It is the unhap- 
py privilege of authority, not so much to 
act, as teach wickedness, and, by a libe- 
ral cruelty, to make the offender’s sin not 
more his own than others. Each faultin a 
leader is not so much a crime, asarule 
for error, and their vices are made (if not 
warrants, yet) precedents for evil. ‘To 
sin by prescription, is as usual as damna- 
ble, and men run post in their journey, 
when they go tothe devil with au'hority, 
When, then, the vices of the rulers of 
others, are made the rules for vices to 
others, the offences of all great ones must 
needs be the greatest of all offences. 
Either, then, let me be great in goodness, 
or else it were good for me to be without 
greatness. My own sins are a burthen 
too heavy for me; why, then, should | 
lade myself with other offences. 

” * * * * * * 
‘[ see when I have but a short journey 
to travel, I am quickly at home, soone 
out of the paine of my travel, soone into 
If my life be 
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but my walk, and Heaven my home 
why should | desire a long journey ? In- 
deed, knowing my home so pleasant, [ 
would not be weary with a long walk, but 
yet, the shorter my journey, the sooner 
my rest. 
* * . * 
‘I cannot see two sawyers work at the 
pit, but they put me in mind of the Pha. 
risee and the publican: the one casts his 
eye upward, while his actions tend to the 
pit infernal: the other, standing with a 
dejected countenance, while his hands and 
heart move upward. Tis not a shame to 
make shew of our profession, so we truly 
profess what we make shew of: but, of 
the two, [ had rather be good and not 
seem so, than seem good and _ not 
be so. The publican went home to his 
house, rather justified than the Pharisee, 
* * %© * * * % & & 
There is a sort of men, which are kind 
men to me, when they expect some kind- 
ness from me,—who have their hands down 
to the ground in their salutations, when 
the ground of their salutations is to have a 
hand at me in some commodity. But, 
their own ends once served, their kind- 
ness hath its end at once: and then it 
seems strange to me, how strange they 
wil] seem to grow to me; as if the cause 
(their desire) being removed, the elfect 
(their courtesy) must straight cease. 
x* * &* & x* * k he & 
It is the folly of wit in some to take pains 
to trimme their labours tn obscurity. — It 
is the ignorance of learning in others, to 
labour to devest their paine by bluntness ; 
the one thinking he never speaks wisely, 
till he goes beyond his own, and all men’s 
understandings: the other thinking he 
never speaks plainly, till he dive beneath 
the shallowest apprehension; I as little 
affect curiosity in the one, as I care for 
the affectation of boldnesse in the other. 
I would not have the pearl of Heaven’s 
kingdom so curiously set in gold, as that 
the art of the workman should hide the 
beauty of the jewell: nor yet so slightly 
valued, as to be sett in lead: or so beastly 
used as to be slubbered with dirt. I 
know the pearl (however placed) still re- 
tains its virtue, yet [ had rather have it set 
in gold, than seek it in a dunghill. Neat 
apparel is an ornament to the body, buta 
disgrace if either proud or slovenly» _ 
‘The gentle and harmless sheep, being 
conscious of their own innocency, how pa- 
tiently, how quietly do they receive the 
knife, eitheron the altar or in the shambles? 
How sil-ntly and undaunted dothey meet 
death, and give it entrance with small re- 
sistance? When the filthy, loathsome, 
and harmful swine, roar horribly at the 
first handling, and, with a hideous crying 
reluctancy, are haled and held to the 
slaughter. This seems some cause to me, 
why wicked men (conscious of their filthy 
lives and nature,) so tremble at the re- 
membrances, startle at the name, and, 
with horror, roar at the approach of death: 
when the godly quietly uncloath them: 
selves of theirs lives, and make small difle- 
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rence ’twixt a natural night’s short sleep, 
and the long sleep of nature. I will pray 
not to come to an untimely death; J will 
pot violently resist death at the time when 
jt cometh. I will expect and wait my 
change with patience, embrace it with 
cheerfulness, and never fear it as a total 
privation. 

* * * * * * * * * 
J see when I follow my shadow, it flies 
ine,—when i flie my shadow it follows 
me: I know pleasures are but shadows, 
which hold no longer than the sunshine of 
my fortunes. Lest, then, my pleasures 
should forsake me, I will forsake them. 
Pleasure most flies me when I follow it. 

x * e * * * e & * * 
There is nothing to be gotten by the 
world’s love, nothing to be lost (but its 
love) by its hate. Why, then, should I 
seek that love that cannot profit me, or 
fear that malice that cannot hurt me? If 
I should Jove it for loving me, God would 
hate me for loving it,—If I loath it for hat- 
ing me, it cannot hurt me for loathing it. 
Let it, then, hate me, and [ will forgive it; 
but if it love me, I will never requite it. 
For, since its love is hurtful, and its hate 
harmless, I will contemn its hate, and 
hate its love.’ 

The following is a specimen of War- 
wick’s poetry, and was the last thing 
the author wrote, a few days before his 
death :— 

‘A bubble broke, its air loseth, 

By which loss, the bubble ’s lost, 

Each frost the fairest flowers brooseth 

Whose lives vanish with that frost. 

Then wonder not we die, if life be such, 

But rather wonder whence it is we live so 

much. 

Tales, long or short, whether offending 

Or well pleasing, have their end, 

The glass runs, yet the set time ending, 

Every atom doth descend ; 

If life be such (as such life is, ’tis sure) 
When tales and times find ends, why should 

life still endure? 

This world is but a walk of pain 

That has only end by death, 

This life’s a war in which we gain 

Conquest by the loss of breath. 

Who would not warfare and travels cease, 

To live at home in rest, and rest at home in 

peace ? 

Nothing here but constant pains, 

Or unconstant pleasures be : 

Worthless treasures, losing gains, 

Scanty store, chain’d liberty. 

If life afford the best no better fate, 

Hiow welcome is that death, that betters that 

bad state? 

What’s the earth, when trimmest drest, 

To that crystal-spangled dwelling ? 

Yet the saint in glory least 

Is in glory far excelling. 

Glorious Redeemer, let this earth of mine 

Thy glorious body see, and in thy glory shine. 

Oft I see the darksome night 

fo a glorious day returning : 

As oft doth sleep intomb my sight, 

Yet | wake again at morning. 

Bright sun return, when sleep hath spent death’s 
night, 

That these dim eyes of mine may in thy light 
see light.’ 
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The Disquisitions of Jenyns are! master’s person and property, he happens 


of comparatively modern date; and, 
though somewhat abstruse and meta- 


physical, are the productions of a well- | 


cultivated mind. The author, who is 
a polished scholar, conveys profound 
remark in elegant language; and a 
spirit of liberal and beneficent feeling 
pervades the whole. The disquisitions 
are eight in number, and on so many 
different subjects ; we confess the se- 
cond is our favorite: itis ‘on Cruelty to 
[uferior Animals ;’ and as the subject 
has recently been matter of legislation, 
we doubt not but we shall do an accept- 
able service to our readers, by giving 
Mr. Jenyns’s Essay :— 

* Man is that link of the chain of univer- 
sal existence, by which spiritual and cor- 
poreal beings are united: as the numbers 
and variety of the latter, his inferiors are 
almost infinite, so probably are those of 
the former, his superiors; and as we see 
that the livesand happiness of those below 
us are dependant on our wills, we may 
reasonably conclude, that our lives and 
happiness are equally dependent on the 
wills of those above us; accountable, like 
ourselves, for the use of this power, to the 
supreme Creator and Governor of all things. 
Should this analogy be well founded, how 
criminal will our account appear, when 
laid before that just and impartial Judge! 
How will man, that sanguinary tyrant, be 
able to excuse himself from the charge of 
those innumerable cruelties inflicted on his 
unoffending subjects committed to his care, 
formed for his benefit, and placed under 
his authority by their common Father? 
whose mercy is over all his works, and 
who expects that this authority should be 
exercised not only with tenderness and 
mercy, but in conformity to the laws of 
justice and gratitude. 

‘But to what horrid deviations from 
these benevolent intentions are we daily 
witnesses! Nosmall part of mankind de- 
rive their chief amusements from the deaths 
and sufferings of inferior animals ; a much 
greater, consider them only as engines 
of wood, or iron, useful in their several 
occupations. ‘The carman drives his 
horse, and the carpenter his nail, by re- 
peated blows; and so long as these pro- 
duce the desired effect, and they both go, 
they neither reflect or care whether either 
of them have any seuse of feeling. ‘The 
butcher knocks down the stately ox with 
no more compassion than the blacksmith 
hammers a horse shoe; and plunges his 
knife into the throat of the innocent lamb, 
with as little reluctance as the taylor sticks 
his needle into the collar of a coat. 

‘Jf there are some few, who, formed in 
a softer mould, view with pity the suffer- 


ings of these defenceless creatures, there | 
is scarce one who entertains the least idea, | 


that justice or gratitude can be- due to 
their smerits or their services. The social 
and friendly dog is hanged without re- 
morse, if, by barking in defence of his 


| unknowingly to disturb his rest; the ge- 


| nerous horse, who has carried his ungrate- 
‘ful master for many years with ease and 
safety, worn out with age and infirmities 
contracted in his service, is by him con- 
demned to end his miserable days in a 
dust-cart, where, the more he exerts bis 
little remains of spirit, the more he is 
}whipped, to save his stupid driver the 
trouble of whipping some other, less obe- 
dient to the lash. Sometimes, having 
been taught the practice of many unnatu- 
ral and useless feats in a riding house, he 
is at last turned out, and consigned to the 
dominion of a hackney-coach-man, by 
whoin he is every day corrected for per- 
forming those tricks, which he has learn- 
ed under so tong and severe a discipline. 
The sluggish bear, in contradiction to his 
nature, is taught to dance for the diversion 
of a malignant mob, by placing red-hot 
irons under his feet: and the majestic bull 
is tortured by every mode which malice 
can invent, for no offence, but that he is 
gentle and unwilling to assail his diaboli- 
cal tormentors. ‘These, with innumerable 
other acts of cruelty, injustice, and ingra- 
titude, are every day committed, not only 
with impunity, but without censure and 
without observation ; but we may be as- 
sured, that they cantiot finally pass away 
unnoticed and unretaliated. 

‘The laws of self-defence undoubtedly 
justify us in destroying those animals who 
would destroy us, who injure our proper- 
ties, or annoy our persons; but not even 
these, whenever their situation incapact- 
tates them from hurting us. I know of 
no right which we have to shoot a bear on 
an inaccessible island of ice, or an eagle 
on the mountain’s top; whose lives cannot 
injure us, nor deaths procure us any be- 
| nefit. We are unable to give life, and, 

therefore, ought not ‘wantonly to take it 
away from the meanest insect, without 
sufficient reason; they all receive it from 
the same benevolent handas ourselves, and 
have, therefore, an equal right to enjoy it. 

‘God has been pleased to create nuin- 
berless animals intended for our suste- 
nance; and that they are so intended, the 
agreeable flavour of their flesh to our pa- 
lates, and the wholesome nutriment which 
it administers to our stomachs, are sufhi- 
cient proofs: these, as they are formed for 
ouruse, propagated by our culture, and 
fed by our care, we have certainly a right 
to deprive of life, because it is given and 
preserved to them on that condition ; but 
this should always be performed with all 
the tenderness and compassion which so 
disagreeable an office will permit ; and no 
circumstances ought to be omitted, which 
_can render their executions as_quick and 
‘easy as possible. For this, Providence 
has wisely and benevolently provided, by 
forming them in such a manner, that their 
tlesh becomes rancid and unpalatable by a 
painful and lingering '& ith ; and has thus 
compelled us to be merciful without com- 
passion, and cautious of their suffering, 
\tor the sake of ourselves: but, if there 
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are any whose tastes are so viliated, and 
whose hearts are so hardened, as to delight 
in such inhuman sacrifices, and to partake 
of them without remorse, they should be 
looked upon as daemons in human shapes, 
and expect a retaliation of those tortures 
which they have inflicted on the innocent, 
for the gratification of their own depraved 
and unnatural appetites. 

‘ So violent are the passions of anger and 
revenge inthe human brea-t, that it is not 
wonderful that men should persecute their 
real or imaginary enemies with cruelty and 
malevolence; but that there should exist 
in Mature a being who can receive plea- 
sure from giving pain, would be totally in- 
credible, if. we were not convinced, by 
melancholy experience, that there are not 
only many, but that this unaccountable dis- 
position ts, In some manner, inherent inthe 
nature of man; for, as he cannot be taughi 
by example, nor led to it by temptation, 
or prompted to it by interest, it must be 
derived from his native constitution ; and 
is a remarkable contirmation of what reve- 
lation so frequently inculcates—that he 
brings into the world with him an original 
depravity, the effects of a fallen and dege- 
nerate state; in proof of which we need 
only observe, that the nearex he approaches 
to a state of- nature, the more predomi- 
nant this disposition appears, and the more 
violently it operates. We see children 
laughing at the miseries which they inflict 
“on every unfortunaie animal which comes 
Within their power: all savages are inge- 
nious in contriving, and happy in execut- 
ing the most exquisite tortures; and the 
coinmon people of all countries are de- 
Iighted with nothing so much as bull-bait- 
ings, prize-fightings, executions, and ail 
spectacles of cruelty and horror. ‘Though 
civilization may, in some degree, abate 
this native ferocity, it can never quiie ex- 
tirpate it; the most polished are not 
ashained to be pleased with scenes of lit- 
tle less bari-arity, and, to the disgrace of 
human nature, to dignify them with the 
name of sports. ‘They arm cocks with ar- 
tificial weapons, which nature had kindly 
denied to their malevolence, and, with 
shouts of applause and triumph, see them 
plunge them into each other's hearts: 
they view with delight the trembling deer 
and defenceless hare, flying for hours in 
the utmost avonies of terror and despair, 
and at last, sinking under fatigue, devour: 
ed by their merciless pursuers: they see 
with joy the beautiful pheasant and harm- 
Jess partridge drop from their flight, wel- 
tering in their blood, or perhaps perishing 
with wounds and hunger, under the cover 
of some friendly thicket to which they 
have in vain retreated for safety: they 
triumph over the unsuspecting fish, whom 
they have decoyed by an insidious pre- 
tence of feeding, and drag him trom his 


native element by a hook fixed to and tear- | 


ing out his entrails: and, add to aall this, 
they spare neither Jabour nor expense 
to preserve and propagate these innocent 
animals, for no other end but to inultipls 


the objects of their persecutic 


sae 
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‘What name should we bestow On a su- 
perior being, whose whole endeavours 
were employed, and whose whole plea- 
sure consisted in terrifying, ensnaring, 
tormenting, and destroying mankind? 
whose superior faculties were exerted’ in 
fomnenting animosities amongst them, in 
contriving engines of destruction, and in- 
citing them to use them in maiming and 
murdering each other? who-e power over 
them was employed in assisting the rapa- 
cious, deceiving the simple, and oppress- 
ing the innocent? who, without provoca- 
tion or advantage, should continue from 
day to day, void of al! pity and remorse, 
thus to torment mankind for diversion, 
and, at the same time, endeavour, with 
his utmost care, to preserve their lives 
and to propagate their species, in order 
to increase the number of victims de- 
voted to his malevolence, and be delighted 
in proportion to the miseries which he oc- 
casioned? I say, what name detestable 
enough could we find for such a being? 
Yet, if we impartially consider the case, 
and our intermediate situation, we must 
acknowledge that, with regard to inferior 
animals, just such a being Is a sportsman.’ 

We ought to observe that the ‘Spare 
Minutes’ and the * Disquisitions’ are 
printed in a style at once novel and 
elegant, 

——4 + 


An Itinerary of Provence and the 
Rhone. By Joliu Haghes, A. M. 
of Oriel College. 

(Concluded from p 486.) 

In our notice of this work last week, 
we concluded with the mission of Avic- 
non, in 18193; which appears to have 
been much abused and little under- 
stood. Mr. Hughes, who writes with 
the strictest impartiality on the subject, 
observing that the surest test of the de- 
sign and character of the mission, is 
the practical effects which it produces 
on the couduct of its congregations, 
says, that the exertions of the mission- 
uries were rewarded by the number of 
their penitent hearers, some of whom 
put away their vices and others their 
mutual animosities; and, as to the ex- 
travagant ceremonies by which these 
effects were produced, he thinks them 
likely to influence the Provencaux, 
whose character diflers considerably 
froin the rest of France. 

Mr. Hughes visited Vaucluse, that 
favounte haunt of all frivolous travel- 
lers, who have transformed its stern 
rocks into ‘a sentimental tea-garden, 
the high-minded and melancholy Pe- 
trarch into a more ingenious Piercie 
Shaftov, and the virtuous Laura, who, 





probably, never saw the place, into a 
starcbed Gloriana of the old school.’ 
| Mr, Hughes, not choosing to whine 


Like lis predecessor, over the loves ef 








Petrarch and Laura, gives us a trans- 
lution of the private memorandum writ- 
ten by Petrarch, in his manuscript 
Virgil, which is shown in the Ambro- 
sian Library at Milan.. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

‘« Taura, illustrious for her own vir- 
tues, and long celebrated by my verses, 
first appeared to my eyes, in the time of 
my early youth, on the morning of the 
sixth day of April, in the year of our Lord 
1327, in the church of St. Clare, at Avig- 
non; and in the same city, in the same 
month of April, on the same first hour of 
the morning, in the year of our Lord 1348, 
that light was removed from this light of 
day, while I by chance was at Verona, un- 
conscious, alas! of my fate. The unhap- 
py news, however, reached me at Parma, 
ina letter from my friend Ludovico, on 
the morning of the 19th of May. 

«« Tler most chaste and fair body was 
buried in the evening of the day of her 
death, in the convent of the Fratres Mi- 
nores; but her soul, as Seneca saith of the 
soul of Africanus, hath returned, I am 
persuaded, to the heaven from whence it 
Ccaime, 

‘« T have felt a kind of bitter pleasure 
in writing the memorial of this mournful 
event, the rather in this place, which so 
often meets my eyes, tothe end that | may 
consider there is nothing left which ought 
to delight me in this world; and that [ 
may be reminded by the frequent sight of 
these words, and the due appreciation of 
this fleeting life, that my principal tie to 
the world being broken, it is time for me 
to fly from this Babylon; which, through 
the preventing grace of God, will be an 
easy task, when I reflect deeply and man- 
fully on the superfluous cares, the vain 
hopes, and the unlooked-for events of the 
time past.” 

‘ This simple and affecting tribute, writ- 
ten, as it evidently seems, under such so- 
lemn impressions, clears the memory of 
Laura from the impution of any thing tri- 
fling or criminal, while it sufficiently esta- 
blishes the identity of ‘*a nymph,” ae- 
cording to Gibbon, ‘so shadowy, that her 
existence has been questioned.”’’ 

Mr. Hughes gives a less favourable 
account of Montpelier than preceding 
tourists. ‘He says,— . 

‘The truth is, that the Montpelier of 
the imagination may be found at Vico, 
Sorrento, Massa di Carrara; or, with a 
little alteration, in some spots of our own 
Devonshire coast. “The real Montpeliet 
isa large, opulent, well-frequented pro- 
vincial capital, full of noise and dress, and 
possessing an air of nvatness and fashion, 
but totally devoid of any thing allied to 
the poetry of nature. Itstandsona round 
sweeping hill, commanding a considerable 
extent of land and sea; but the sea-coast 
is chiefly an expanse of low ground and 
etangs, or salt-water bakes ; and the neighi- 
bouring hill country, resembling in form @ 
succession of cultivated downs, has neither 
height nor variety to recommend it. ‘The 
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most interesting spot in Montpelier is the 
Place Peyrou, a public garden raised on 
high terraces, in a situation commanding 
the rest of the town. At the extremity of 
the principal walk stands an elegant open 
building of the Grecian order, overarch- 
ing a basin into which the waters of the 
celebrated aqueduct of Montpelier are 
received, and from thence distributed 
through the town. The aqueduct itself, 
which springs from the foot of this pavilion, 
and conveys the water from the crest of an 
opposite hill, is a truly noble work, and, 
though modern, worthy in every respect of 
a Roman exdile. It was erected by the 
states of Languedoc in honour of Louis 
XIV. whose statue is placed in the garden. 
Like the Pont du Gard, it consists of two 
tiers of arches, fifty of which we counted 
in the lower range, and one hundred and 
fifty in the upper, until the lessening per- 
spective baffled all farther attempts at 
reckoning. ‘The architecture is inferior 
in dignity and massiveness to that of the 
Roman work, but exceeds it in extent, 
and probably in the quantity of masonry 
employed. Nothing can be more elegant 
than its general form, and the manner in 
which it is united to the terrace of the 
Place Peyrou. 

‘Whatever natural objects are interest- 
ing in the environs, may be seen also 
from this elevated spot, though I am in- 
clined to think that the views of the distant 
Pyrenees which we were taught to expect, 
are a fiction existing in the minds of some 
travellers. At all events, the glimpses 
must be partial, and only to be obtained 
on a fine day. ‘The Cevennes mountains 
rise, however, to a tolerable height in the 
distance to the west; and to the south- 
east, the remains of the old town and ca- 
thedral of Maguelone form a striking dis- 
tant group, projecting like a low reef of 
rocks into the sea at the distance of three 
or four miles. ‘To judge from the site of 
this ancient town, which tradition describes 
as the original nucleus of Montpelier, the 
sea must have made great inroads on the 
neighbouring coast. The air, it is said, is 
growing less wholesome than formerly, 
owing probably to the accuinulation of the 
etangs. T'rom the edge of the coast to 
Maguelone, the distance cannot be much 
less than a mile and a half at low water.’ 


The Roman ruins at St. Remy next 
attract our notice :— 


‘ They consist of a mausoleum and an 
arch, which stand within a few yards of 
each other, and appear to have formed the 
P<incipal objects in a public square or 
place: the area of which is evidently 
marked out by a row of solid stone seats, 
Well adapted for the accommodation of 
§azers at these beautiful gens. ‘The arch 
has suffered the most decay of the two: 
Or, rather, it most exhibits the effects of 
Violence ; for the unmutilated parts are as 
Sharp and bold as if fresh from the hand 
of the sculptor. The human figures on 
each side have sutlered the most, either 
Perhaps from some party commotion of 

















past ages, or the same wanton propensity 
which leads man to disfigure his fellow- 
creature’s image in preference to any other 
work of art; and to which we owe the de- 
molition of André and Washington’s heads 
in Westminster Abbey. ‘The fretted com- 
partments in the inside, and the border 
which surrounds the bend of the arch, are 
in the highest preservation. The latter 
represents clusters of grapes, olives, figs, 
and pomegranates, with the accuracy of a 
miniature, and in a free and natural style. 
One of the pomegranates was represented 
as ripe and cracking, and every seed dis- 
tinctly expressed. ‘The mausoleum is, I 
should venture tosay, a building perfectly 
unique in its way, as a remnant of anti- 
quity; and, therefore, more diflicult to de- 
scribe by a recurrence toany known work 
of art. I cannot better, however, describe 


its effect on the mind than by saying, that | 


it ought to be removed to Pompeii in 
company with the arch. It is certainly 
superior, as a work of art, to any thing yet 
discovered in that singular place; while it 
possesses the same indescribable domestic 
character which seems to bring you back 
to the business and bosoms of the ancients, 
in a@imanner which nothing at Rome can 
do. As far as I could judge by the eye, 
it is from forty to fifty feet in height. An 
open circular Janthorn of ten Corinthian 
pillars, surmounted by a conical roof of 
stone, and containing two standing figures, 
rests on a square base, presenting an open 
arch on each side, which is in its turn sup- 
ported by a solid pedestal, exhibiting on 
each of its four sides a bas-relief corres- 
ponding to the respective arch. ‘There is 
great spirit and fine grouping in_ the bas 
reliefs, which represent battles of cavalry 
and infantry. The standing figures before 
inentioned, to whose honour the mausole- 
um may be supposed to have been erect- 
ed, are in the civic garb: and there is an 
ease and repose in their attitudes, corres- 
ponding with the grave calm expression of 
the heads, of which necessary appendage 
the merciless French Itineraire has guillo- 
tined them without warrant. ‘The colour 
of the freestone of which it is built is as 
fresh as that of the castle of ‘larascon. 
The building is constructed with a tho- 
rough knowledge of what the human eye 
requires, tapering and becoming more 
light towards its conical top. It is also of 


size sufficient for all purposes of off) 


though not too large for a private monu- 
ment, ‘The situation in which these re- 
lics stand is sufficient to add beauty to ob- 


jects of less merit.’ 


At Cannes, Mr. Hughes stopped at 
the house where Murat passed soine 
time between his expulsion from Na- 
ples and the crisis of his fate :— 

‘ During the first eight days he remain- 
ed shut up in the -bed-room or sitting- 


room which we occupied, in expectation | 
of dispatches from Buonaparte, to whom | 
At the | 


he wrote on his arrival at Cannes, 
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rambling on the sea-shore or watching the 
sports of the peasants, till at length, eyi- 
dently heart-sick and desperate, he set-out 
for Toulon on the rash expedition which 
closed his career. ‘* Toujours, toujours, 
il avoit la mine triste. —Ah ! si vous T’aviez 
connu, vous auriez pleuré son sort—il 
etoit un si bel homme !—d'une taille su- 
yerbe!’’ said our honest host, whose 
leawteden of Murat was probably con- 
fined to his soldier-like figure and his de- 
solate state: he could have been no judge 
of the small extent of Buonaparte’s obli- 
gations to his brother-in law, whose form- 
er defection was but repaid in kind. He 
pointed out a green spot under the walls 
of an old castle which overloeked the ina, 
where he had frequently observed Murat 
lying with his face concealed in his hands, 
or, in his more cheerful moments, watehing 
the dances of the country people who re- 
sorted thither, and whose sports seemed to 
interest him considerably. It would bea 
task for the hand of a master poet or pain- 
ter, to describe an ambitious and despe- 
rate man, softened for atime by disap- 
pointment, overleaping in thought the im- 
measurable distance between his present 
and his former self, and contemplating the 
sports of his youth with a sort of melan- 
choly pleasure, yet under the influence of 
the strong fatality which burried him to his 
end. It is by mixing somewhat of this 
feeling in the character of Macbeth, that 
Shakspeare has excited a momentary In- 
terest even for a murderer and usurper, 
who perceives ‘‘ his life fallen into the 
sere and yellow Icaf,”’ and pauses for a mo- 
ment in melancholy reflection as he rushes 
to ** die with harness on his back.” 
“ Out, out, brief candle,” &c.’ 
Mr. Hughes’s work, as it will be seen, 


cr 


is a most unassuming and interestin 

narrative, displaying good feeling and 

good taste. 
——»+@)ea————_ 

Influence: a Moral Tale for Young 
‘People. By a Lady. 2 vols. 12mo, 
pp. 501. London, 1822. 

Tuts work is a very successful attempt 

to combine religious instruction with a 

work of imagination, and proves that 

they are not so incompatible as wore 
have been led to imagine, Thoug 

evidently written by a person of strong 
religious, if not of sectarian, principles, 
it possesses considerable spirit, and 
even vivacity ; the story 1s interesting, 
the characters drawn with much dis- 
tinctiveness, the warrative connected, 
aud the language familiar and pleasing. 

We are told, in the preface, that ‘11 is 

from the pen of a young and inexpe- 

rienced writer; that necessity was tts 
mother; and a sick room the school 
in which it was first reared.” These 
are circumstances which we are sure 


end of this time, having received no an-}| will have influence with every humane 


| swer, he used to beguile his impatience by! reader, aud when we give the asstr- 
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ance that the work, even under such 
disadvantages, possesses considerable 
inerit, we trust that it may be the means 
of alleviating some of the miseries un- 
der which the amiable author perhaps 


still labours. 
eee *y TRE 


A Pharmaceutical Guide. In Two 
Parts. By the Author of the ‘Stu- 
deut’s Manual.’ 12imo. pp. 92. Lon- 
don, 1822. 

Tue Apothecaries’ Company, siuce the 

passing of a recent act, have been very 

active in prosecuting a!l ex-officio prac- 
titioners in the ‘art aud mystery’ of 
medicine—that is, all such as have not 
passed the ordeal of their examination. 
Now, if this was a proper regulation 
six months ago, and we do not deny it, 
it is still more so now since the publi- 
cation of the Pharmaceutical Guide, 
which so clearly explains the technical 
rudiments of a medical education, that 
he who runs may read. The work 
consists of two parts: first, a Latin 
Grammar, in which all the rules are 
illustrated by examples selected from 
the London Pharmacoperia; the se- 
cond, an [nterlineary Translation of 
such Formula in the London Pharma- 
copaeia, as have been found difficult to 
be comprehended by some young me- 

dical students. To which is affixed, a 

vocabuiary of words most frequently 

employed in prescriptions. , 
Having examined this little work, 

which ts a complete medical grammar, 

we are satisfied of its value and im- 

portance to students, whose early pro- 
yress in study here receives one of the 
most valuable aids that could be con- 
ferred on it, 
———>- 4 D> oe 
ANECDOTES OF WOMAN.*® 

‘Treatment of the sex.—IVhe treatment 
of the female sex has varied considera- 
bly in different ages and countries. Among 
the Greeks, woman did not enjoy that due 
respect which she has since ensured, in 
every country that can boast of the slight- 
est advances towards civilization. ‘lhe 
best woman, says Thucydides, is she of 
whom least is said, either in the way of 
good or harm. ‘Lhe greatest ornament to 

a woman was silence; and to remain at 

home, her chief duty. Even the tomb 

was no refuge from the persecuting em- 
blems which admonished woman of her do- 
mestic duties. ‘The bird of night, a muz- 
zie, and a pair of reins, so often seen upon 
Grecian sculptures, were emblems which 
at once recorded the merits of the accom- 
plished housewife interred within; and 
reminded the indolent, that the main ex- 
cellencies to which a virtuous woman 
* From the Percy Anecdotes, part ANXI 
which is dedicated to Hannah M ste, OL wh 
1 poitralt Is given. 








could aspire, were to emulate the ow] in 
watchfulness, to keep the mouth guarded, 
and to rule her family with the same dex- 
terity as the charioteer guided his wheels 
at the public games. 

‘ Had home been the exclusive scene of 
their duties, unbouuded sway, even there 
only, might have compensated for the ab- 
sence of other privileges; but whatever 
was the authority vested in the mistress of 
a family, over the numerous slaves who 
composed an Athenian establishment, the 
utmost deference which she exacted from 
them, was only a pattern to herself, of the 
submission she was bound to pay to her 
imperious lord. 

‘krom the subversion of the Roman 
empire, to the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
tury, women spent most of their time 
alone. Almost entire strangers tothe Joys 
of social life, they seldom went abroad, 
but to be spectators of such public amuse- 
ments and diversions as the manners of the 
times countenanced. Francis I. was the | 
first who introduced women on public days 
to court, which, before his time, consisted 
of nothing but grey-bearded politiciaus, 
and warriors clad in complete armour. 

‘ Piato rejoiced that he was not awoman. 
Swift considered women only a higher 
species of monkies; and the Turks will 
not allow them to have any souls. A 
Greek proverb reckons it as ‘‘the ex- 
treme disgrace of sloth to be governed by 
a woman :’’ andthe French, in their Sa- 
lic Jaw, seem to have recognised this 
axiom. Amongst the ancient Germans, 
however, women were in very high estima- 
tion. ‘Tacitus informs us, that they were 
not only treated by their husbands with 
the greatest confidence in their domestic 
occupations, but were even made partak- 
ers of their martial toils. And so far did 
they carry their respect, that they even 
believed a certain divinity to reside in 
the female heart ; a belief which was en- 
couraged to such an extent among some 
of the fiercest of the German tribes, that 
they permitted women to rule over them 
inthe name of the deity. Similar in- 
stances may also be mentioned among 
the ancient Britons, in the persons of Boa- 
dicea and Cartismandua ; and much of the 
same transcendent respect justly conti- 
nues to be shown to women by the laws 
and manners of Eng'and. 





‘‘LThere are other nations, however, and 
particularly in the East, which present 
asad reverse of the picture. In China, 
females appear to be in a very degraded 
condition. ‘they have few or no privi- 
lezes, and are watched with most jealous 
suspicion. Even the custom of compress- 
ing their feet in their infancy, 1s supposed 
to have been designed to enslave them 
the more effectually, as attempts to walk 
are often attended, in consequence, with 
considerable pain during life. But what- 
ever may have been the cause, the conti- 
nuance is easily explained ; as long as the 
men will marry none but such as are 
crippled, crippled feet must forever re- 
main in fashion among Chinese ladies. It 
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is kept up by the pride of superiority 
the dread of degradation. z 

‘One may discover in the proverbs of 
the Chinese their feelings toward the sex. 
“<The family,” it is said, ‘*in which there 
are fine women, has nothing to fear from 
robbers; its poverty will protect it.’ 
Again, ‘* When the hen crows in the morn- 
ing, domestic affairs are not going on as 
they should be;” and ** What the women 
have lost in their feet, they have added to 
their tongues.”? Among the Hindoos, al- 
so, the women are kept in the utmost 
degradation. If no stranger is present, 
they wait on the men, but a Hindoo wo- 
man never sits down to eat with her hus- 
band; she and the younger children eat 
what he leaves. She never, indeed, men- 
tions the name of her husband; but when 
she calls him, makes use of an interjection 
merely, as Hé! O! &c. When she speaks 
of him to others, she calls him master, or 
the man of the house. She never mixes 
in company, even at her own house, but 
remains in a separate room, while her hus- 
band sits smoking and talking with the 
guests.’ 

‘ Husband and Wife.—Among some who 
have read Blackstone, and more who have 
not, an opinion prevails, that a husband 
may chastise his wife, provided the wea- 
pon be not thicker than his little finger. 
lor the honour of England, we wish we 
could pronounce this opinon as legally er- 
roneous as it is ungallant and barbarous, 
Itis much to the credit of our descendants 
on the other side of the Atlantic, that they 
have not carried with them this relic of the 
once savage state of their forefathers. In 
a case which came before the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina, some years ago, 
the presiding judge summed up an admi- 
rable view of the law of the republic on 
the matrimonial relation, by quoting these 
lines from the ‘‘ Heney Moon,” which 
may be said to contain also the law of hu- 
manity on the subject: 

‘The man that lays his hand upon a woman, 
Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 
Whom ’twere gross flattery to name a coward.” 

‘ Apology for Turkish Polygamy.—Lady 
G was one day rallying the Turkish 
ambassador concerning its being permitted 
in the Alcoran to each Mussulinan to have 
many wives. ‘Tis true, madam,” re- 
plied the ‘Turk, “and it permits it, that 
the husband may in several, find the va- 
rious accomplishments which many Eng- 
lish women like your ladyship singly pos- 
sess,”’? . 

‘Indian Virtue—-A married woman ot 
the Shawanee Indians made this beautiful 
reply toa man whom she met in the woo#, 
and who emplored her to love and lobk 
on him. ‘ Oulaman, my husband,” said 
she, ‘‘who2zs for ever before my eyes, hin- 
ders me from seeing you, or any other 
person,” 

‘ Mrs. Sheridan.—Lady Lucanwas heard 
to say avery neat thing to Mrs. Sheridan: 
« You must certainly be avery happy ¥°- 
man, Madam, who have the felicity of 
pleasing the man that pleasesall theworld. 
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Original Communications. 


DESCRIPTION OF HAVANA. 

(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
Tue first things which strike a stranger 
on bis arrival at the Havana, are the 
namber, strength, and extent of the 
fortifications, which make the city ap- 
pear impregnable; but a short resi- 
dence proves the truth of Lord Bacon's 
remark, that ‘walled towns, stored ar- 
senals and armories, ordnance, ar- 
tillery, and the like, are all but a sheep 
ina lion’s skin, unless the breed and 
position of the people is stout and war- 
like.’ ‘ 

The climate of the Havana is de- 
lightful, and the soil rich and fertile. 
The bread-fruit tree, the lemon, the 
date, and the all-spice tree, grow here ; 
but although the inhabitants, * breathe 
the fragrance of the groves of Java, 
they do not sleep upon the down. of 
the cygnets of the Ganges.” 

Assassinations and robberies are not 
so frequent as they were some years 
ago, though even now it behoves every 
person, and particularly strangers, to 
carry a sword ora large cane, especially 
in the night. 

Havana 1s the resort of foreigners of 
all nations and colours ; and there are 
perhaps as many languages spoken 
here as there were after the confusion 
of tongues at the tower of Babel. The 
incoherent «and unconnected expres- 
sious of the Indian, and the unmean- 
ing cangotsm of the Negro, are heard 
amidst the brogue of the Irish and 
the broad wha wants me accents of the 
Scotchman; the dulcet, soft, and mel- 
lifluous tones of the Italians, and the 
strony and expressive language of the 
English, are mingled with the copious, 
love-making, and harmonious diction 
of the French; while the harsh aud sa- 
vage bow-wow sounds of the Russians, 
the gutteral and jaw-wrenching Ger- 
man, the grunting donder and blixum 
of the Dutch, are jumbled together 
with the outrageous splilter and splut- 
ter of the Swedes, and the barbarous 
Scandivanian, scholdt and tak of the 
Danes—and all are mixed in such §cou- 
fusion worse confounded,’ that they 
can scarcely be distinguished among 
the grave and sonorous accents of the 


‘Spanish dons. 


Acquaintances are easily formed in 
this city ; this is owlug, iua great mea- 
sure, to the narrowness of the streets 
and the low price of grog, The better 
Class of Spaniards are polite and ho- 
horable in their behaviour, but the low- 
er order have a strong disposition for 





thieving, cheating, and imposing upon 
foreigners. Both sexes appear to be 
dull and indolent.. The manners of 
the majority of them are as grave and 
as gothic as the walls of their own 
houses. Many of them are too lazy ‘*to 
whistle for the want of thought.” 

The churches, which are numerous, 
are immense piles of building, of stone. 
Some of them are antique and covered 
with moss on the outside, and look like 
castles of auld lang syne, while the in- 
terior resembles a palace and a garret 
above, and exhibits a curious union of 
rags and rufHles, meanness and magni- 
ticence, clay and gilt ginger-bread, 

The women in this city, like Mary 
Queen of Scots, it is said, * possess 
qualities to be loved but not talents to 
be admired.’ Unfortunately, their bo- 
dies get mature before their minds. They 
have not that elegance of form aud 
graceful ease of manner which is cha- 
racteristic of the ladies of Louisiana, 
and they are destitute of that anima- 
tion and gaiety which constitute so 
large a share of female attraction par- 
ticularly among the Creoles of New 
Orleans. A great majority of them 
are too fat and gross to be handsome, 
unless quantity may be taken as an 
equivalent for quality, but they ap- 
pear to be as ‘ warm and tender, and 
as full of wishes,’ as Rowe’s Fair Pem- 
tent, and to have adopted the advice 
of Locke as an axiom, ‘to employ 
their thoughts about fundamental and 
material things, carefully avoiding 
those that are trifling, and not suffer- 
ing themselves to be diverted from 
their main even purpose, by those that 
are merely accidental.’ 

Akenside says, I think with as much 
truth as elegance,— 

‘ Beauty dwells, 
There most conspicuous even in outward 
shape, 
Where dawns the high expression of a mind.’ 

The eyes of the Spanish ladies are 
black and sparkling, and expressive of 
every thing but mind. 

It was said by David, that ‘ the 
Lord taketh no pleasure in the legs of 
aman,’ but the feet of the women 
here are so small and beautiful, that I 
am certain, if David could see them, 
he would exclaim— 

“I swear by Jove, 
Their pretty little feet I love, 
As sure as heaven is above.” 

The principal places of resort, for 
amusement, are the coffee houses, 
the theatre, La Qwinta del O bispo, 


or bishop’s country seat, the  bull- 
baitings, the balls, and the King’s 


walk, or pasco. 


| 





A few evenings since, 1 went toa 
masquerade ball, 


* And there I saw the girls and boys 
As thick as hasty pudding.” 


Some were habited as Indians, some as 
priests, and others as fools. Some of 
the men, like Sampson, ‘ arose and 
shook themselves,” and some of the 
women, like Manoah's angel,‘** did 
wonderfully.’ 1 could not help think- 
ing of the observation of a certain phi- 
losopher, ‘Some sweet odours, sud- 
denly coming forth, without any draps 
falling, are in such a company as there 
is steam and heat, things of great plea- 
sure and refreshment.’ Masquerades 
were not permitted until this year. 

The Pasco, or King’s Walk, is in 
the village, outside of the walls; it is 
much frequented on Sunday after- 
noons. On each side of it there isa 
beautiful row of trees and a fine stream 
of water; but itis also worthy of re- 
mark, that on one side are the Bara- 
coons, or places where slaves are kept 
for sale, and on the other the Lepers’ 
Hospital. Thus the road to pleasure 
lies between Scylla and Charybdis— 
sickness and misery—leprosy and sla- 
very! 

The dead are buried here, heaps 
upon heaps, like the Philistines, whom 
Sampson slew witha jaw bone of an 
ass.—Men and women and children 
are promiscuously huddled into the | 
same grave, without coffins, a little 
earth being sprinkled between the bo- 
dies, and a prayer made by way of ce- 
remony, or for the sake of decency ; 
the anthem is continued until the 
grave, which usually holds five or Six, 
1s filled up, when they pat quick lime 
upon the whole mass, and these are all 
the honours done to poor mortality, 
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ZERAH COLBURN, THE AMERI- 
CAN CALCULATOR. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—Observing some remarks in a 
late paper of your's, respecting my 
former arithmetical calculations, I beg 
to state in reply, that in my tenth year, 
I began the study of mathematics ; 
but, soon after, by the advice of those 
who interested themselves in my wel- 
fare, 1 went to Paris, where | eutered 
the Lycée Napoleon, to for my 
admission into the Ecole’ Polytéch- 
nique: however, the abdication of Na- 
poleon, in 1815, clouded all our hopes 
of advancement in France, and a com- 
mittee at that period made proposals 
to my father to bring me back to Lou- 
don to complete my education, This 
offer was so promising, that it was glad- 
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rival, the prospects held out to my fa- 
ther entirely faded, and, for the fourth 
time, [| was deserted by the learned, 
who had formed themselves into com- 
mittees for my welfare. In this situa- 
tion, the Earl of Bristol most gene- 
rously came forward, and, by his assist- 
ance, I was placed at Westminster 
School, where I studied three years: at 
the end of that time, from some un- 
known cause, I lost his patronage, and 
my father was again left to strugyle 
with the vicissitudes of fortune, with- 
out one friend, although the whole 
learned world at one period seemed in- 
terested for me.. The many disap- 
pointments my father has met with, 
have made his situation most unhappy, 
and I do him but justice in saying, that 
he has adopted the best means for my 
education, in which I am so far ad- 
vanced, as to be now occupied in the 
instruction of youth, As my attention 
has been principally devoted to other 
pursuits, | have not practised my ori- 
ginal calculations, but I can perform 
any of them, or fully and satisfactorily 
teach my own invented processes. 


The Lord Bishop of St. David's, 
Sir James Mackintosh, M. P., Basil 
Montagu, and Francis Place, Esqrs., 
have lately taken a lively interest in my 
behalf, fer which [ feel particularly 
grateful, and also to every other gen- 
tleman who has patronized me. 

I am, sir, your’s, &c. 
ZeraH Coburn. 
3, Queen Street, Soho. 
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HIS MAJESTY’s VISIT TO SCOT- 
LAND. 

[The announeement of the King’s intended 
visit has set the bards of the North in motion, 
and we present the first fruits of their muse. 
The first of the following songs is by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott; and the second by Mr. Mayne, the 
author of the ‘ Siller Gun,’ ‘ Glasgow,’ and the 
beautiful ballad of ‘Logan Water,’ so justly 
praised by Burns, and admired by every person 
that has read it —ED. ] 

CARLE, NOW THE KING’S COME! 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
(Being new words to an auld spring.) 
THE news has flown frae mouth to mouth, 
The North for anes has bang’d the South ; 
The de’il a Scotsman die of drouth, 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
CHORUS. 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
Carle, now the King’s come ' 
Thou shalt dance, and I will sing, 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
Auld England held him lang and fast, 
And Ireland had a joyfu’ cast ; 
But Scotland's turn is come at Jast— 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 








Auld Reikie, in her rokela gray, 
Thought never to have seen the day ; 
He's been a weary time away— 
But, Carle, now the King’s come ! 


She’s skirling frae the Castle Hill ; 
The Carline voice is grown sae shrill, 
Ye'll hear her at the Canon Mill, 
Carle, now the King ’s come! 
: Up, bairns!’ she cries, ‘ baith great and sma’, 
And busk ye for the weapon shaw !— 
Stand by me, and we'll bang them a’! 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 


‘Come from Newbattle’s* ancient spires, 
Bauld Lothian, with your knights and ‘squires, 
And match the mettle of your sires, 

Carle, now the King ’s come! 


‘You're welcome hame, my Montague! + 
Bring in your hand the young Buccieugh ;— 
I’m missing some that I may me, 

Carle, now the King ’s come ! 


“Come Haddington, the kind and gay, 

You ’ve graced my causeway mony a day ; 

I'll weep the cause if you sbould stay, 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 


‘Come, premicr duke,f{ and carry doun 
Frae yonder craig) his ancient croun ; 
It’s had a lang sleep and a soun’— 
But, Carle, now the King’s come! 


‘Come, Athole, from the hill and wood, 

Bring down your clansmen like a cloud ;— 

Come, Merton, show the Douglas’ blood,— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


‘Come, Tweedale, true as sword to sheath ; 
Come, Hopetoun, fear’d on fields of death ; 
Come, Clerk, and give yon bugle breath ; 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
‘Come, Wemyss, who modest merit aids ; 
Come, Roseberry, from Dalmeny shades ; 
Breadalbane, bring your belted plaids ; 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


‘Come, stately Niddrie|], auld and true, 
Girt with the sword that Minden knew ; 
We have ower few such lairds as you— 

Carle, now the King’s come! 


‘King Arthur ’s grown a common crier, 

He ’s heard in Fife and far Cantire,— 

“ Fie, lads, behold my crest of fire!’ @] 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


‘Saint Abb roars out, “ I see him pass 

Between Tantallon and the Bass !""— 

Calton**, get out your keeking-glass, 
Carle, now the King’s come!” 


The Carline stopp’d ; and sure I am, 
For very glee had ta’en a dwam, 
But Oman help’d her to a dram— 
Cogie, now the King’s come! 
Cogie, now the King’s come! 
Cogie, now the King’s come! 
Vse be fou, and ye’s be toom, 
Cogie, now the King’s come! 


i LLL LALLA. 
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* Seat of the Marquis of Lothian. 

+ Uncle to the Duke of Buccleugh. 

t Hamilton. 

§ The castle. 

||} Wauchope of Niddrie, a noble-looking old 
man, and a fine specimen of an ancient baron. 

@ There is to be a bonfire on the top of Ar- 
thur’s Seat. 

** The Casle hill commands the finest view 
of the Frith of Forth, and will be covered with 
thousands, anxionsly looking for the rayad squa- 
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GEORGE THE FOURTH, AND A’ THAD. 


A SONG.—TuNE, Whistle o'er the lave ot. 
By JOHN Mayne, Esq. 


King George the Fourth is coming down 
To see his friends in Embro-town ; 
To hold his court, and wear the crown 

O’ Scotland’s Kings, and a’ that - 
And a’ the chieftains o’ the North, 
Lords, leddies, lairds, and men of worth, 
Are flocking to the Firth o’ Forth, 

To welcome him, and a’ that’ 


Whole days before he reach’d the land, 
A happy people, hand in hand, 
Were rang’d for miles along the strand, 
Expecting him, and a’ that! 
For though our Liege has kingdoms three, 
And mony an island in the sea, 
Auld Scotland likes to beur the gree 
For loyalty and a’ that! 
At length, amid ten thousand cheers, 
Behold, the royal barge appears ! 
And hither as the squadron steers, 
Wi’ gilded flags, and a’ that £ 
The joy-bells ring, the trumpets sound ; 
And, ere he sets his foot on ground, 
‘God save the King’ is sung around, 
Wi’ tears of joy, and a’ that! 
O! mony a dowy day has been 
Since Scotland saw a king or queen ! 
Empires and states, and thrones, I ween, 
Ha’e been o’erturned since a’ that! 
Yet Scotland, without crack or flaw, 
Stands fast and firm, and ne’er shall fa’ 
While Virtue, amang great and sma’, 
Adorns her bairns, and a’ that ! 
Then cock your bonnets, ilka blade ; 
And, buskit in your belted plaid, 
Let rites and honours due be paid 
To Royalty, and a’ that. 
Though kings and queens of high renown 
Ha’e tlourish’d aft in Embro-town, 
A better never wore the crown 
Than George the Fourth, for a’ that? 


But, oh! while guns and cannons roar, 
And plaudits welcome him on shore, 
The heart is wounded to the core 

That we maun part, for a’ that! 
Yet fill your goblets till they foam ; 
And when the King ’s dispos’d to roam, 
He'll look on Scotland as his home, 
And come again, and a’ that! 


Biography. 

Mr. Percy ByssHe SHELLEY, a map 
of extraordinary but perverted talents, 
and the author of the Cenci, Queen 
Mab, and some less censurable pro- 
ductions, has, it appears, lost his life in 
an aquatic excursion, It ha. been 
stated, and we belive with truth, that 
Lord Byron, Mr. Shelley, and Leigh 
Hunt, were about establishing a period- 
ical work at Pisa, destined, of course, 
for England, and which has been look- 
ed for with considerable anxiety. The 
league is now dissolved, and with it, we 
should think, all thought of the threat- 
ened journal. The following notice of 
the death of Mr. Shelley appeared 1p 
the Eraminer. It is, no doubt, au- 
thentic as to the fact :— 
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‘ Those who know a great mind when 
they meet with it, and who have been de- 
lighted with the noble things in the works 
of Mr. Shelley, will be shocked to hear 
that ne has been cut off in the prime of 
his life and genius. He perished at sea, 
i. a storm, with his friend, Captain Wil- 
liams, of the Fusileers, on the evening of 
the 8th ult., somewhere off Via Reggia, on 
the coast of Italy, between Leghorn and 
the Gulf of Spezia. He had been to Pisa, 
todo akind action, and he was returning 
to his country abode at Lerici to do an- 
other. —Such was the whole course of his 
life. Let those who have known such 
hearts, ancl have lost them, judge of the 
grief of his friends. Both he and Captain 
Williams have left wives and children. 
Captain Williams was also in the prime of 
life, and a most amiable man, beloved like 
his friend. ‘The greatest thing we can 
say in honour of his memory (and we are 
sure he would think so), is, that he was 
worthy to live with his friend and to die 
with him.—Vale, dilectissime hominum! 
Vale, dilectissime ; et nos aina, ut dixisti, 
in sepulchro.’ 











Original Poctry. 
THE GRECIAN WARRIOR. 
SLUMBER, warrior, in the dust, 
Fame will spread thy story ; 
The battle ’s won, the strife is o’er, 
And thou, in death, hast purchased glory. 


Cowards shrink from war, but die, 
And are soon forgotten ; 

But the slain warrior’s name shall live 
When all his mortal part is rotten. P. 
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TO MY FRIEND, 
On REVISITING —— . 
Come thou, my companion, the friend of my 
youth, 
With whom I first learnt to prize friendship and 
truth : 
Whose society charm’d me, in the years that 
are past, 
Whose intercourse soothes me; and will te the 
last ; 
Thy presence restores me what years have re- 
mov'd, 
Oh, let us revisit the spot that we lov'd ; 
And fly to those scenes with a pleasing regret, 
Which time and the world would fain make us 
forget! 
Behold them as ever, luxuriant and fair, 
Unchang’d tho’ still changing, they seem as 
_ _ they. were ; 
Each year that departs strips their beauties in 
_ Vain, 
Vor spring shall return to invest them again. 
We too, must be stripp’d and laid bare to the 
view, 
But no spring is returning our joys to renew; 
At sight of these objects what visions arise, 
moment seclude, then depart from my eyes ; 


Of hopes that are blighted—of joys that are 


past— 
Of days that have shone brightly, too brightly 
to last, 
oo friends that have left me the double regret, 
« € again to behold them, yet to forget! 
ow dear to each the few who remain 
>W precious the links of sympathy’s chain! 








Do we still as we ramble in scenes such as these» 

Find a feeling that soothes us, a charm that 
can please ? 

Tis the same hallow’d feeling, that friendship 
which grew 

From the first fond impsessions our infancy 
knew, 

Now mellow’d by time; and the sun, whose 
bright rays 

Illumin’d the walk of our juvenile days, 

Tho’ no more on our path his effulgence can 
shine, 

With his pure setting lustre sball gild our de- 
cline. J. EVERINGHAM. 
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A TRUCE TO YOUR PREACHING, 
A TRUCE to your preaching, my boy, 
Fill a goblet and join in our mirth ; 
But hence, if you seek to destroy 
The Bacchanal's bliss upon earth. 
Talk no more of the pleasures that spring 
In a path-way as joyless as thine, 
But alter your key-note and sing 
In praise of a brimmer of wine. 
A truce, then, to preaching, my boy, 
Fill a goblet and join in our mirth ; 
But hence, if you seek to destroy 
The Bacchanal’s bliss upon earth. 


Pray tell me, did Wisdom e’er shower 
Such favours on mortals below, 
As these you behold in our power? 
I guess your reply will be—no. 
Then fly to the wine-cup—be gay ; 
No more to dul; censure incline, 
For, trust me, the only true way 
To bliss is by Bacchus’s shrine. 
A truce, then, to preaching, my boy, 
Fill a goblet and join in our mirth 5 
But hence, if you seek to destroy 
The Bacchanul’s bliss upon earth. 
Murch 16, 1822. TyYRoO. 
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STANZAS 
THERE is acharm in friendship’s sacred flame, 
A soft endearment in its pleasing smiles, 
That shoots extatic feeling through the frame, 
And makes this earth a heaven. It beguiles 
The frowns of fate, and life’s annoying broils ; 
Bedecks our chequer'd path with fragant 
flowers ; 
Plays, like asun-beam, on our many toils ; 
Gives brighter shades to bliss ; wings the dull 
hours 5 
Dispels the cloud of sorrow when it threat’ning 
low’rs. 
These were the gifts your friendship made to me, 
Th’ ingenuous tribute of your faithful heart. 
These did I dream mine ’till eternity— 
But, like a dream they ’re vanish'd, and I part 
Divided,—torn with many a madd’ning smart, 
From **** shores where first our friendship 
grew. 
Perhaps, when absent, you may yet impart 
One kind remembrance, though ne'er more to 
view 
Him in whose breast a heart beat, and will beat 
for you. 
Receive then here, a long—my last farewell! 
And with it, too, they force their ways, these 
tears ! 
My bosom’s feelings all I cannot quell— 

I cannot hush all sorrows. Future years 
Seem dark as chaos. Endless doubts and fears 
Present themselves wher’er my eyes I cast. 

And then the past in beauteous rays appears, 
Like a bright star amidst the tempest’s blast, 
And gives an edge. But, oh, farewell! We 

part—all’s past! O. 





sine Arts. 


PPL EPOPAOM 


THE VIEW OF LAUSANNE AND 


LAKE OF GENEVA. 

‘ There he arriving 
—takes survey with busie curious eye.’ 

SPENSER. 

‘I see as from a tower.’ —P. B. SHet.ty.—Cenci. 


‘ Look, when a painter would surpass the life 
* e + * + 


His art with nature’s workmanship at strife.’ 
SHAK ESPEARE—Venus and Adonis. 


[ KNow not why, but this is certainly 
a less \nterestiag panorame than that of 
Corfu,—and yet it is, generally, paint- 
ed in a fine and beautiful style: whem 
I say I know not why, perbaps I am 
wrong,-—-the appearance of certain 
thingsand places have a secret connection 
aud association with our reasoning facul- 
ties:—-they seem to become a part of 
ourselves, and yet have no discernible 
combination with either our minds or 
bodies. But whence these associations 
arise it is impossible to pronounce :—~ [ 
can gaze on the portrait of an unknown 
beautiful female, and feel great plea- 
sure; but a landscape with the features of 
which I have been previously acquaint- 
ed, will cause a feeling of more than 
pleasure,—ofa soothing and almost en- 
chanting nature,—and why is this ?— 
the chain of human thoughts is so mi- 
putely fine, that the whole will be de- 
stroyed if one link be molested by a 
rough or upskilful hand; it is possible, 
sometimes, though rarely, to trace these 
thoughts to their origin, — while at 
others, we seek in vain for a clue to 
assist us from the bewildering labyrinth 
inwhich we have entangled ourselves: I 
go into aroom in the Strand, to see a 
painting, and, in less than a minute— 
aye—in less than the apparent operation 
of thought can carry me, k am thinking 
of Sappho’s loves, or of those of Anteny 
and Cleopatra. But I em trymg to 
write an essay on what I do not under- 
stand, instead of pursuing, or, rather; 
starting my description of Lausanne, 
Let the reader, if he hke it, consult 
Bertram, in Guy Manunerwg, ov the 
other subject.—I1 have done. 

| This painting has beea exhibited, I 
believe, for two years, and has; of 
course, lost a great deal of sts freshness 
and beauty,—still it’ looks very fresh 
and beautiful; the decay is visible over 
the entrance particularly,—im ether 
places it would not be percewed, 
but ‘ by aa accustomed, eye.’ This 
panorama ought to interest: — and, 
indeed, now that | aim sitting quiet- 
ly at home, 1 hegin to tdink that 
it does very much. There js, ia 
the first place, on the right hand, 
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the ‘clear placid Leman,’ on whose 
shore the names of ‘ Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, our Gibbon, and De Staél,’ have 
been and still are resounded. No, 12 
isa ‘Weeping Willow in the Garden 
of Gibbon :’ beneath this tree, perhaps, 
the philosopher hath sat to sip the dewy 
eve’s refreshening gales; perhaps, in 
this very spot he hath held mighty 
communion with his own soul, embo- 
dying those wonderful ideas which 
make men start at their stupendous 
and magnificent conception. With 
the ‘ Chateau de Chillon’ (No. 17), all 
who read poetry must be acquainted, 
for I must suppose that all such have 
wept with ‘ the prisoner of Chillon.’— 
A little to the left is— 

‘Clarens! sweet Clarens, birth-place of deep 

love ;’ 

but there is so much said of this spot 
and its surrounding beauties in Childe 
Harold, that if I once give way to 
quoting and open the book, I shali 
copy out the whole of the third canto. | 


I think that I observed, in the review 
of Corfu, that the tress, &c. were not 
so good as the rest of the painting; 
here they are decidedly inferior. At 
first, I thought that this proceeded 
from decay, bnt I have since learned 
that the execution of the panoramas—l| 
don’t mean the hanging them up— 
though, by the bye, they are pasted up, 
and so I have made a bad pun to no 
purpose ;—is divided between three 
gentlemen: the Messrs. Barker and 
Burford alternately painting the land- 
scape ani architecture, and a Mr. Re- 
nigald—TI believe that is not quite the 
right name, but no matter—being the 
artificer of ‘the trees, the shrubs, and 
the green fields.” These are, however, 
not bad by any means, though they 
have not that vivacious freshness which 
might perhaps have been imparted to 
them. No. 6, the ‘Cathedral of No- 
tre Dame,’ is well done, but is much 
exceeded by the houses to the right 
and left of the entrance to the town 
from Geneva (No. 9) ; they are remark- 
ably well executed. The lake and the 
mountains are very beautiful, though 
they have not that richness of tint 
which we see in those of Corfu. In 
the * Garden and Terrace of the Salle 
d’Arc,’ No. 27, there is rather a singu- 
lar mistake. At one end of the gar- 
dens is a party of archers, who are 
shooting at a target; but, unfortunate- 
ly, the painter has forgotten that the 
picture was to form a rotunda, and the 
consequence is, that the toxophilite is 
taking a most deliberate aim at two 
damosels who are seated on the terrace, 
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and who wait the approaching blow 
with the most heroic and picturesque 
resignation imaginable. The extreme 
points of * the monarch of mountains’ 
diadem of snow’ is just, and but just 
visible a little tothe right of the ‘ Dents 
d’Oche’ (23). This must have a very 
tine effect in nature, to see the distant 
whiteness glittering in the sun, like a 
congealed heap of sea-foam. The vine- 
yards that are scattered about on all 
sides must add much to the beauty of 
the scene. 

Altogether, it is a very pleasing ex- 
hibition, and, as it will, | suppose, soon 
close, those who wish to see it had bet- 
ter make haste so to do,—they will not 
regret their time or their shilling as 
misspent. T.J. A. 

The chef-d’uvre of Rubens, the ce- 
lebrated ‘ Chapeau de Paille,’ has re- 
cently been sold at Antwerp, for the 
immense sum of 76,000 francs, 31911. 
13s. 4d. This picture, which has been 
so long the admiration of connoisseurs, 
and for which such large sums have 
been offered, belonged to Sieur D’ Aert- 
salser, and was disposed of at the sale of 
his effects. Jt was purchased by Mr. 
Smith, of London, who went to Ant- 
werp for the purpose of securing it. It 
is not known for which of our connois- 
seurs it has been obtained: but we 
suspect it is destined for the gallery of 
the Marquis of Stafford. The follow- 
ing extract of a letter from Antwerp, 
gives some interesting information re- 
lative to this extraordinary production 
of one of our greatest masters :-— 

‘ Antwerp, July 30.—l have just re- 
turned from the sale of pictures compris- 
ing the cabinet of the late Mr. H.S. 
Stier D’ Aertsalser.—In this collection was 
the celebrated ‘* Chapeau de Paille” of 
Rubens. I went to view this extraordi- 
nary painting on the day previous to the 
commencement of the sale. ‘To say that 
it deserves the fame the world’s eulogium 
has given it, is to speak highly of its ex- 
cellence, for it has been long and loudly 
extolled: to say that Rubens has surpassed 
himself in its execution, is likewise be- 
stowing almost unlimited commendation 
upon it; in fact, so exquisite is the co- 
louring, that, after seeing the finest works 
of ‘Titian, Vandyke, and Rubens himself, 
the first sight of the «* Chapeau de Paille” 
makes one feel surprised at what the art 
can accomplish in the hands of genuine 
talent. ‘The colour is cool, clear, and 
bright; the purest tints are touched with 
the lightness and ease of magic, yet, ata 
little distance, it has the effect of extreme 
finish. It appears painted very thin; in 
some parts, as in the drapery, the colour 
merely scumbled over the ground. Can 
I describe the delicate purple of the cheek, 
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the transparency of the light shadow (if it 
may be called a shadow) over the face - 
the cool grey tints onthe neck; the sunny 
reflection ; the expression of the fine large 
tg or the curled smile of the tnd 
No! language is in chains, and painti 
triumphs over her. When this picture 
was put up at the auction room, every 
head was uncovered,—the multitude who 
crowded in from the street, shouted their 
admiration in loud exclamations. The 
connoisseurs were dumb,—the painters 
wept at this triumph of their art. The 
two ete by Vandyke, ‘* Le Chevalier 
Le Roy,” and ‘ L’Epouse du Chevatier 
Le Roy,” were sold, the one for 5300 
the other for 6000 florins. The ‘** Roman 
Charity,’ of Rubens, went at 5200 tio- 
rins ; the portrait of ‘ ‘The Confessor,” of 
Rubens, at 4350 florins. These pictures 
were all very fine.’ 


Che Mrama, 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Covent Garpen THEATRE.—This 
theatre was opened on Monday night, 
for the benetit of the aged parents, the 
widow, and seven children of poor Eme- 
ry; and never, on any occasion, did 
we witness a more crowded audience: 
almost every seat in the boxes had been 
taken forsome days; and the moment 
the doors were opened, the pit and gal- 








lery were filled at one single rush. Be- 


fore the curtain rose, the half-cheering 
half-mortifying monosyllable, * Full,’ 
met the eye at every avenue; but, to 
the honour of several who were disap- 
pointed of admission, they left their 
money, and thus proved that their mo- 
tive was generosity and not curiosity. 
The play was the Rivals; and never 
did we see this admirable comedy bet- 
ter performed. The Sir Anthony Ab- 
solute of Munden; the Capt. Abso- 
lute of Charles Kemble; the Faulk- 
land of Young; the Acres of Liston; 
and the David of Wilkinson, furnished 


a rich treat of comic excellence. Af- 

ter the comedy, Mr. Bartley, with great 

feeling, delivered the following Address, 
“ 

from the pen of George Colman, 

whose ready and willing muse had been 

invoked :— 

‘ Friends of the Muse, who, in a polish’d age; 

Support the morals of our British stage; 

Who, when a public favourite gives birth 

To feelings of respect for private worth, 

With generous and equal ardour scan 

The merits of the actor and the man 5 

Need we, to-night, express our grief—or tell 

Sorrows in which you sympathise so well: 

Poor Emery is gone! who play’d his part, 

Each day he breath’d, home to the very heart. 

True to the drama’s, as to friendship’s call, 

He charm’d us—for "twas honest nature all. 

How oft, when scaree an effort would appeals 

He drew the giant’s bow of genius here: 

Seem'd like a random shooter in the dark, 
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But never—never fail’d to hit the mark. 
Various his range ;—Dbut, in the peasant vein, 
« We ne'er may look upon his like again.” 
‘Twas his, well studied in the rustic school, 
To shew the arch, the vicious, and the fool ; 
Twas his, with matchless humour, to pourtray 
The Lumps and Dandy Dinmonts of his day; 
Twas his, in Tyke, with truth’s resistless force, 
To fill the lowly villain with remorse : 

Twas his to feel, too, with becoming pride, 
How talent can support its own fire-side ; 

Till, in his prime, alas !—of life bereft, 

Life’s dearest objects shelterless were left. 
Patrons of Genius! Guardians of Distress ! 
Friends of the destitute and fatherless ! 

For you, his widow will her prayer repeat— 
For you, his children’s grateful bosoms beat; 
And may his spirit now look down and view 
The succour they obtain this night from you!’ 

A selection of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music followed; and the evening 
closed with the comic opera of Belles 
without Beaux, performed by the com- 
pany of the English Opera House; Mr. 
Arnold having, with unexampled libe- 
rality, closed his theatre, and sent his 
whole company to assist in this work of 
beneficence. We understand the pro- 
tits of the benefit were upwards of 7001. 
and the subscription for the relief of 
the family of this inimitable actor is 
rapidly increasing. 

Drury Lane THEATRE.—We learn 
that the most active preparations are 
making at this theatre, for commenc- 
ing the ensuing season with a spirit 
worthy of the best days of ‘Old Dru- 
ry.” Miss Stephens is already engag- 
ed; and this delightful syren, with 
Braham, will bea host in opera. Other 
good performers are engaged, and the 
inmanagement is to be confided to Mr. 
T. Dibdin, a certain pledge of a most 
active season. 


Haymarket THeatre.—On Satur- 
day the Marriage af Figaro was per- 
formed, when a Miss Paton made her 
first appearance in the character of 
Susannah. To a graceful person and 
elegant manners, this lady adds consi- 
derable vivacity, and discovers a know- 
ledge of the stuge not usual with de- 
butants. She played the part with 
spirit, and gave the songs with much 
force and sweetness. She has since 
repeated the character, and displayed 
considerable talents, both as an actress 
und a vocalist, 


Exciish Opera Hovuse.—Owing 
to an accident to some part of the very 
Curious and extensive scenery of the 
forth-coming opera of Gil Blas, it will 
not he produced for some days; but 
the indefatigable and = spirited ma- 
nager has produced another prtece, 
which js likely to prove very attractive 
or some time, It is entitled Gordon 
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the Gipsey, and the dramatis persone 
are as follows :-— 
Gordon the Gipsey,,.. .Mr. T. P. Cooke, 
Gavin Cameron........Mr. Rowbotham, 
Dunbar, eeeeeeee - Mr. Broadhurst, 
Mc. eeeeee ee Mr. Callahan, 
Griffin Le Noir........Mr. Salter, 
Mr. Gillispie Farantosh,.Mr, Wilkinson, 
Alice... sceccescee oe Miss Cart, 
Marian Moone,....... + Mrs. Bryan, 
Dame Bawbie.......... Mrs. Jerrold. 


The story turns on the relentless hatred 
which Gordon bears towards the Came- 
ron. The father of Gordon was once the 
Lord of Drummond’s keep and its depen. 
dent soil; but having joined in a conspi- 
racy which proved unfortunate, and was 
therefore stamped a rebellion, he was at- 
tainted and his property forfeited. Ca- 
meron had distinguished himself in the 
ranks of the royal party, and he was re- 
warded with the castle, from which the re- 
bel family was expelled, to wander through 
the world. Cameron did not feel assured 
in his new possession until the old Gor- 
don, who had been his friend, was com- 
pletely out of the way ; accordingly, he 
contrived to get him into his power, and 
while bearing him in his boat over the 
lake, on whose rocky brow the castle 


grave. Remorse and terror haunt his 
steps ever after; never can he look upon 
those blue waters again, silvered as they 
were in that midnight hour by the moon’s 
beams, without beholding his victim be- 
fore him. He bars up the usual avenaes 
to the keep, which encloses within its 
walls his niece, Alice, an aged nurse, and 
a black servant. It had once, also, held 
his son Allan, but he left the country at 
an early age, and never more was heard 
of. 


surrounded, he allows no means of access 
ed to the rock, a basket was then let down 


sitor ascended through a trap-door into an 
apartment above. Gordon, soon after the 


sies, which, of course, he speedily com- 
manded, and led into such enorimities, 


tains. He has resolved to assume the 
name of the lost Allan, for the double pur- 
pose of murdering Cameron, and seizing 
Alice, with whose fine person he was 
struck. He watches Cameron returning 
home one night, and discovers the ma- 
chinery by which he gains the keep. He 


trance under the garb of Allan, whom he 
resembled. 
since Allan was missed; the father re- 
ceives him as his son, but Alice knows 
him not, and the old nurse, who had 
nursed both Allan and Gordon at the time 
that the families were friends, knows Gor- 
don by his disjointed wrist. The father, 
however, would not be undeceived ; Gor- 
don repairs to the couch assigned him, 
where the old nurse, knowing him to be 





an enemy, comes to assassinate him. The 





stands, he consigned him to a watery | 
1 y | subsided on the second night, the part 





Fearful of enemies, by whom he was | . , 
made to establish English plays in 
to the keep, save one :—the boat was near- | 


from the tower by a pulley, and the vi- company so ill calculated to do credit 


that they became the terror of the moun- | 


uses the same signal, and effects an en- | 


Sixteen years had passed | 





attempt is frustrated by Gordon’s awak- 
ing ; ascuffle ensues ; the family is roused, 
and soon after a file of soldiers in 
pursuit of the outlaw. By the aid of Ca- 
meron heescapes through the trap-door, 
is hotly pursued, and, after misleading the 
red coats, he returns to the castle with his 


band, and forces away Alice and Came- 


ron. ‘The latter he hurries into the boat, 
rows to the spot where his father had been 
entombed, and while in the act of aveng- 
ing that deed, the soldiers crowd the banks 
of the lake, and both the wretches perish 
beneath a volley of musketry. 

Such are the materials which have 
been worked up into a very effective 
melo-drama. Mr. T. P. Cooke, who, 
in the personation of characters of the 
vindictive and terrific cast, is unri- 
valled, played the Gypsey in a power- 
ful manner. Rowbotham displayed 
more feeling and nature in Cameron 
than we thought he possessed; and 
Broadhurst sung two Scottish songs 
with good taste, and was loudly en- 
cored. Wilkinson has an amusing and 
rather well-drawn character; the hu- 
mour was, however, somewhat tedious, 
and excited a little displeasure, which 


being curtailed. The piece was re- 
ceived with great applause, and has 
since been repeated every evening with 
increased success. 

—_—.4$ Oe 


ENGLISH PLAYS IN PARIS. 


Ir is with feelings of regret and indig- 
nation that we have to record the un- 
successful experiment that has been 





Paris, We regret that the attempt 
was made by an individual, and by a 


to our national character in the histrio- 


ruin of his house, joined a band of gyp- /hic art; for, certainly, Mr. Penley, un- 


der whose auspices the company was 
organized, could give but a very unfa- 
vourable opinion as an English trage- 
dian. The want of talent, however, is 
no apology for the treatment that Eng- 
lish plays and English players have met 
with in France,—treatment which de- 
grades the French as a nation, and indi- 
vidually as men; and shows, that much 
as they may boast of their politeness, 
they are capable of as cool and malig- 
nant ferocity as the rudest barbarians 
with whom civilized man is doomed to 
iningle, 

It appears that Mr. Penley had ar- 
ranged with Messrs. Merle and Des- 
senes, the proprietors of the Theatre 
Porte St. Martin, for six representa- 
tions of the British drama. ‘The first 
of them took place on Wednesday, 3 Ist 


| ult., when it was attempted to repre- 
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sent Othel/o ; we say attempted, for the 
hostility of the French audience com- 
menced with the rising of the curtain. 
The Quotidienne, one of the French 

apers, says,— 
r That the moment the curtain was raised 
fot the representation of Othe//o in English, 
the house resounded with the cries and 
hisses of those who filled the pit and a 

art of the boxes. The performers of Mr. 
Penley’s company could not utter a word 
which was not drowned by vociferations 
and by clamour, in spite of all the efforts 
made by authority to preserve order. The 
most scandalous insults, the grossest epi- 
thets, were lavished on those stranger art- 
ists, by an audience who pretend to belong 
to the most polite nation in Europe. Thus 
forced to play in pantomime one of the 
master-pieces of Shakspeare, the perform- 
ers bowed to the storm with a resignation 
which should have disarmed the authors 
of this scandal; but the groans and hisses 
continued without intermission through 
every scene until the curtain was let down. 

‘ Thus has an evening terminated where 
a most brilliant company graced the first 
boxes with the hope of being agreeably 
entertained, and perhaps of finding addl- 
tional reasons to appreciate the chef d’ou- 
vere of the English drama. 

‘ But national pride has condemned 
without giving a hearing. No doubt but 
the French artists at present in London, 
who there find a more hospitable recep- 
tion, will not thank those champions who 
have participated in this grand exploit.’ 

Another paper, the Journal des De- 
bats, goes more into detail. It appears 
the after-piece was the Rendezvous, a 
charming little piece, produced a sea- 
son or two ago at the English Opera 
House :-— 

‘ The theatre,’ says the Journal des De- 
bats, ‘ was crowded, the performers in the 
orchestca had given up their places, and 
the space between the scenes was blocked 
up with spectators. The appearance of 
the house was generally calm and tran- 
quil. Some symptoms of ill-will had 
‘escaped, some stifled groans were heard 
before tlre rising of the curtain. ‘This 


prelude even has nothing alarming: in it 


from custom. ‘The curtain is raised. lwo 
actors appear in the scene, and their coun- 
tenances excite in proportion nearly equal 
the clamour of applause and of the con- 
trary accompaniment. Both the per- 
formers most respectfully bow to the au- 


‘dience. ‘The applause predominates, and 


the hisses become silent. Roderigo com- 
mences to open his part, but with diffi- 


culty can be heard some of those guttural 


sounds which are only familiar to us by 
the parodies made by our aetors in some 
caricature of the English. At that mo- 
ment loud bursts of laughter are heard 
froin different quagters of the house, but 
the bursts of laughter are the more inno- 
cent, because they are unintentional, and 
from which the greater part of the audi- 
ence, however well disposed, could not 





restrain. Laughing is catching, and it is 
fatal to a tragedy. ‘The first scene con- 
cluded unhappily in the midst of an hila- 
rity, that each intonation, however slightly 
pronounced, did not fail to increase. But 
the dispositions of those, who, without be- 
ing favourable, saw nothing really offen- 
sive, changed on the entry of Othello, 
hoinely by nature, tall as a. pole, destitute 
of grace and of dignity, and not appearing 
to possess any of that theatrical action, 
more indispensable than ever in a piece 
the language of which was not understood. 
The general disapprobation was not ex- 
ressed by these jac marks to the 
English. It was to the carriage of the 
actor, to the frivolity of his gestures, to 
the dryness of an organ, weak and im- 
paired. Unfortunately, however, this se- 
verity became still move and more legiti- 
mate by the appearance of each new per- 
former, and the presence of Desdemona 
had nothing which should have assuaged 
it. lago only, and Emelia his wife, de- 
serve to be distinguished in the crowd. 
Both one and the other preserved a decent 
place, and their action, withthe language, 
permitted us to see them without pain, 
and to listen to them with interest. 

‘In the interval between the first and 
seeond act, an incident, as extraordinary 
as unforeseen, came bearing trouble and 
distress to the assembly. A discussion 
arose between a royalist writer and one of 
his neighbours. ‘Lhe ferment became ex- 
treme, and it was with the greatest difhi- 
culty that the actors obtained silence 
enough to play, in the midst of frequent 
interruptions, the second and a part of the 
third act of the tragedy. 

‘Towards the conclusion of this act the 
most violent conflicts took place in the pit. 
The combatants are lost; those who occu- 
py the front benches are thrown into the 
Orchestra—those in the orchestra climb 
the stage—the most frightful cries are 
heard—tainting women are carried into 
the corridors—an armed force appears, and 
occupies the front of the stage—the cur- 
tain is let down. After half an hour of tu- 
mult, which it is impossible to describe, 
the curtain is again raised. Pierson ap- 
pears, and demands if it was desired that 
the play should continue. ‘* Yes, yes,” 
was the almost general reply. ‘The nega- 
tive cries of a very feeble opposition are 
stifled by the universal assent of the as- 
sembly, 

‘We notice particularly this circum- 
stance; it appears to us decisive—it proves 
that the wishes of the majority were inac- 
cordance with the right; and thus the 
conduct of the opposition was as vexatious 
in its application as illegal and arbitrary in 
its principle. 

‘Whatever the result might be, to re- 
cover lost time and to abridge their pain, 
the poor actors passed as quickly as they 
could to the last part of the fifth act. But 
the nature of the entertainment was not 
adapted to bring back the public to a good 
humour. 

‘Othello’s stifling Desdemona with the 








pillow was received with airs of indi na- 
tion. Here, at least, the groans and > 
murs were a just expiation for the othrace 
— against Parisian taste and deli. 

‘Thus this frightful pantomime termi- 
nated the representation of the master. 
piece of the great Shakespeare. 

‘The after-piece, imitated from one of 
the most pleasing entertainments of the 
Feydeau, might, perhaps, have inspired a 
less malevolent disposition if the perform- 
ance of it had been intrusted to actors who 
were even passable. But the actors, and 
above all the actresses, were ridiculous 
and the only sentiment they could excite 
was that of compassion. That was not the 
sentiment which prevailed: one of the 
hardy opponents signalized himself by a 
last act of outrage, In throwing.one ef the 
largest pieces of copper money at the 
head of one of the actresses, who fainted 
from a severe wound she received in the 
eye: thus terminated this fine and _glori- 
ous evening !’ 

Notwithstanding such a_ reception, 
the English actors wished to try ano- 
ther performance, in order to ascertain 
whether the majority of the audience 
was against them or not. The play 
was Sheridan's School for Scandal :— 

‘ At the rising of the curtain,’ says the 
French paper we have just quoted, ‘ some 
threatening cries, repeated from the previ- 
ous evening, prevented the performers from 
speaking. ‘hey were obliged to with- 
draw, and the manager, abused, insulted, 
and covered with filth by those unworthy 
to bear the name of Frenchmen, was forc- 
ed to substitute a French play. Whilst 
they were making the necessary prepara- 
tions, the sameliterary gentleman, of whom 
we have spoken above, was recognized in 
one of the boxes, where he was among 
his friends. At once new insults are ad- 
dressed to him, accompanied with injunc- 
tions to retire. Upon his refusal, the fu- 
rious assailed his box with the same arins 
which they had used against the the- 
atre, and cried out ** APassaut!”? The 
remonstrances and intreaties of his friends 
determine the man of letters not to engage 
in a contest so unequal. He retires with 
calmness, escorted by twenty of his friends, 
who undertake the duty of protecting him 
from insult.’ 

Another paper says :— 

‘The second representation at Porte St. 
Martin by the English company could not 
be concluded, or rather could not be be- 
gun. As soon as the actors appeared, to 

»lay the School for Scandal, the pit rose 
In a body, and a part of the spectators 
turned their backs to the stage. ‘The 
English appeared at first not much intims- 
dated, and for some time made head 
against the storm; but a volley of pota- 
toes, apples, and eggs, compelled them to 
retire.’ 

Thus has terminated English acting 
in Paris, and thus has the ‘ great na- 


tion’ given a proof of its magnanim'ty 
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and politeness; and established the tri- 
amph of Corneille over Shakespeare 
by eggs, apples, and potatoes! 
Some of the French journalists, 
who, to their credit, reprobate the con- 
dact of their brutal countrymen, at- 
tempt to palhiate it, by stating that 
French actors are only tolerated in 
London; but if this proves any thing, 
it is certainly not in favour of the 
French; for it shews that, in England, 
the people are more tolerant than the 
overnment, while, in France, the peo- 
‘ple violate the laws and defeat the le- 
aiency of the governmant, in order to 
gratify national malignity. But the 
fact is, that the French are not merely 
tolerated in England: they are warm- 
ly patronized and caressed. There have 
long been French plays most liberally 
supported ut the Argyle Rooms, be- 
sides occasional performances at the 
Adelphi and other places. Three 
fourths of the singers and dancers at 
the Opera House are French. When 
Talmaand Mademoiselle Georges were 
over here, some few years ago, we re- 
warded their distorted and ranting de- 
clamation most liberally ; and even their 
very minstrels, who infest our streets, 
get five times as much as an English 
beggar, though the one has a claim on 
our humanity, and the other, being 
able to work, ought to be committed 
under the Vagrant Act. Another jour- 
nalist, attributing the bad reception of 
Othello to the inferiority of English 
tragedy, gravely tells us, that ‘ Shake- 
spear must not be compared with Cor- 
neille ; but it is just to adinit, that there 


are, in the English tragedian, some 


rays of genius, which pierce through 
This is cere 
tainly very modest; but the merit of 
the play had nothing to do with the 
business: the French hate us: they 
cannot forgive us the battle of Water- 
loo, the conquest and military occupa- 
tion of Frauce,—and they shew their 
petty malignity against a few poor 
actors, 








Literature and Science. 


Lunar Eclipse.--Ou Thursday se’ nnight 
the east side of the moon's northern 
or upper limb immersed in the earth’s 
shadow at 10hr. 53m. 15s. mean time, 
as nearly as could be ascertained by an 
altitude of the sun in the evening, al- 
lowing for the equation. Some cirros- 
trative clouds intervened at the time, 


but not sufficiently to prevent a sight | 


ofits commencement by the aid of a te- 
Jescope. Soen after 12 e’clock all the 





clouds were dispersed by a gentle N. 
W. breeze, and the eclipse became 
more interesting in a clear sky, from 
the earth's shadow being well defined. 
The bright spot Aristarchus, and the 
next brightest between Manilius and 
Copernicus were visible on the moon's 
disc through the earth's shadow during 
the eclipse, having the appearance of 
two small bright stars. To the naked 
eye, the eclipsed part of the moon’s 
disc exhibited a bright copper-colour, 
with occasional transitory gleams of 
light red. Atthe middle of the eclipse 
the horns of the moon were, much 
blunted by the penumbra, and the 
earth’s shadow covered three-fourths of 
her disc, which was easily measured 
from the defined shadow cutting the 
spot Pitatus. At the end of the eclipse 
at lh. 571. 32s. mean time past mid- 
night nearly, the moon’s disc was cross.- 
ed by an attenuated cirrostratus cloud, 
consequently the observation was not 
very clear. 

The clouds now began to extend 
themselves, and at a quarter past two 
a. m., two faintly coloured paraseluna 
appeared in the passing vapour, one on 
each side, and of the same altitude as 
the moon, just without the edge of a 
lunar halo, which was 44 deg. in dia- 
meter. This was the coldest time of 
the night, thermometer at 48 deg., and 
the dew standing in bubbles on the 
leads. 


Currents of the Ocean.—The annex- 
ed is a copy of a paper found in a bot- 
tle washed on shore on the 29th ult. 
ubout four miles to the westward of 
Ilfracombe, in the Bristol channel. 

Ilfracombe, August, 4, 1822. 

E. Gaypon. 

‘This bottle was thrown overboard 
from the brig Albert, of Richmond, Ri- 
chard L. Robertson, master, in the lati- 
tude of 47. 20. N. and long 22. W. from 
Greenwhich, on the 24th of January, 1822, 
she being on her passage from Virginia to 
Cowes (England), and twenty-seven days 
out (all well.) 

‘This was set adrift when the wind was 
about W. N. W. and had prevailed from 
that quarter for two or three davs. Should 


favour by giving it publicity through the 
medfum of the public papers, as it may 


be the means of ascertaining the drift of | 
the sea or current, should there be any | 


here. 
‘ The finder’s most obedient servant, 
‘Ricu. L. Roperrson. 
‘ January 24, 1822, lat. 47. 20. N. 
long. 22. W.’ 


Royal Society of Literature.--It seems 





on certain subjects already worn thread 
bare; but, as there has. been little, if 
any competition, the adjudication hag 
been deferred till another year! The 
short advertisement in which this ad 
tice appears is one of the most extraore 
dioary compositions which ever issued 
even from a royal society. [t wenld 
disgrace the grammatical learning of a 
country grocer or tailor, It begins, 
‘ Extract of the minutes of the council,’ 
now we have heard of extract of sarsa- 
parilla, and other nostrums, bat never 
of ¢ extract of the minutes of council.’ 
Jt appears, then, by these mimutes, 
that ‘ the decision of the several prizes 
was postponed until the 23d of March, 
1823 : the authors being at liberty to 
withdraw their compositions, i the 
urpose of any adterations may 
aA hone! We have heard of de- 
cisions on the merits of productiens, 
and of adjudications or awards of 
prizes; but, till this society began to 
write, we never heard of the decisions of 
prizes, Any school-boy will correct 
the latter clause, and render it, ‘ for 
the purpose of making any alterations 
which they may think proper.” But 
the highest joke follows; we are then 
gravely told, that the King’s premium 
of one hundred guineas, and the socie- 
ty’s of fifty guineas, (are) to be ad- 
dressed to Mr, T. Yates, the provision- 
al secretary. If so,—if they are to be 
presented or addressed to this fortunate 
ventleman,—why advertise for compe- 
titors >—~Is the English language to be 
purified,—is our taste to be amended, 
—by a society which cannot dictate 
even a brief public notice in logical or 
syntactical English >—Monthly Mag. 


Ehe Wee. 


Fresh Water.—Dig a pit upon the 
sea-shore, somewhat above the high- 
water mark, and, as the tide cometh 
in, it will fill with water, fresh and po- 
table. ‘This is commonly practised on 
the coast of Barbary, when other fresh 
water is wanting. —Bacon’s Sylva Syl- 
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’ | varum. 
this be picked up, the finder will confer a | 
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A Sailor's Definition of Drunken- 
ness.—* Why, Tom, you ’r drunk,’ 
said an officer to a sailor staggering 
across the quarter-deck. ‘ No, Sir, 
I'm sober; only had three balf-piats of 
ruin between two of us all day, besides 
a tew hands-full of beer.’ ‘ Why, Tom, 
wheu do you call yourself tipsey.i” 
‘When I cannot walk straght upona 
plank, your honour.’ * Then, of course, 


this society, having ‘ more money than | when you cannot walk straight upon-a 


wit,’ offered sume premiums for essays | plauk, you must be drunk.’ 


‘No 
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master, never drunk when I can hold 
on arope.” ‘ Then, in God’s name, 
when do you call yourself drunk ?’ 
* When I lay on my back and catch at 
the sky, swearing it is the main-top 
painted blue.’ 

Menart, a celebrated lawyer of the 
Parliament of Bordeaux, put these 
lines over the door of his country 
house :— 

© Faux conseils et mauvaises tétes 
M’ont fait élever ces fenétres.’ 


Wrong heads and bad advice 
Have raised this mansion in a trice. 


Cynical Gallantry.—A cynic, in 
olden time, seeing a tree whereupon a 
woman had hung herself, excluimed, it 
was the best bearing tree he ever saw. 


Three of the hardest things in the 
World.—To quadrate a circle, to dis- 
cover the philosopher's stone, and, last, 
NOT LEAST, to stop a woman's tongue. 

An American paper contains a’state- 
ment of the classes and professions of 
the 189 members of the United States’ 
Congress, by which it appears that 
there are 97 lawyers, 54 farmers, 16 
physicians, 18 merchants, three manu- 
facturers, two printers, and three cler- 
gymen, 

English Character.—The national 
character of the English is pride, and 
the meanest of all pride,—PpursE-PRIDE. 
Even.a poor lord is despised ; and, to 
increase his fortune, a necessitous peer 
will CONDESCEND to marry into a rich 
vitizen’s family. An overweaning af- 
fection for money and idolatrous wor- 
ship of gain have absolutely confound- 
ed the general intellect, and warped 
the judgment of many to that excess, 
that, in estimating men or things, they 
refer always to ¢ What is he worth?’ or 
‘ What will it fetch 7? Were we to point 
out a person and say, ‘There goes a 
GOOD man, one whé has nota vice,’—he 
would scarcely be noticed; but ex- 
claim,—‘ That mau is worth 500,000!.’ 
and he will be stared at till out of sight. 
This sordid habit of thinking was 
finely hit off by a keen fellow of a 
neighbouring nation, who had carried 
on business in London and failed, Sit- 
ting in a coffee-house one day, where a 
few wealthy citizens were discussing 
some moneyeconcerns, and observing 
him very ‘attentive, one person turned 
aside and said to him,—* What’s your 
opinion, sir, of the matter?’ *S'blood, 
sir,’ retarned he peevishly, ‘what opi- 
nion can a man have in THIs country, 
who has not a GUINEA in his pocket?” 
This makes good what Mr. Burke says: 
‘That a merchant can have no FAITH 
butin bis banker; his ledger is his Bi- 





BLE; the Exchange is his cuurcna’ 
the desk his attar; aad bis money his 
Gop.’—Trusler’s Life. 

Tn the reign of Edward [. (in 1292) 
there were but 140 lawyers in England. 
Chancellor Fortescue assures us they 
in creased in a little more than 100 years 
to about 2000, lawyers and attornies. 
Lord Coke, in his Institutes, reckoned 
them at 10,000, and what their number 
is at present, we know not. 


Royal Bounty.—The following is an 
extract from an authentic record, pre- 
served in the British Museum, of the 
private expenses of King Edward 
the Second :—‘ Item, the llth day 
of March, paid to James St. Alban’s, 
the King’s painter, who danced be- 
fore the King on the table, and made 
him laugh heartily, being 3 gift in aid 
of him, his wife, and children—one 
pound and one shilling.’ 








TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Defence of Modern Plagiary, Verses on 
the Death of Emery, Bagnigge Wells, and a 
Song by L., in our next. 

The favours of T. O., Xonicus, E.G B., and 
Nemo, have been received, and shall have early 
attention. 

The communications of several other corres- 
pondents are under consideration. 

*,* We have frequent complaints of disap- 
pointment in obtaining our Country Literary 
Chroniele ; we beg respectfully to inform our 
friends, that we print few more of the stamped 
edition than are actually bespoke, and it is, 
therefore, very desirable that ordets should be 
given prior to the day of publication. 
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Advertisements. 
Smirke’s Illustrations of Lalla Rookh. 

This day is published, price 2s. embellished 

with the first Illustration of The Veiled Pro- 

phet of Khorassan, finely engraved by J. H. 

Robinson, from a Painting by R. Smirke, 

R.A.—Fashionable Walking and Ball Dresses, 

in Colours, 


THE LADY’S MAGAZINE; or 
Mirror of the Belles-Lettres, Fashions, Fine 
Arts, Music, Drama, &c. for August 1, 1822; 
containing, among the usual variety of original 
and interesting matter,—Original Letter of the 
late celebrated Mrs. Robinson—On the Genius 
aud Writings of Moore—Essays—Tales—Criti- 
cisn.—Review of New Music.—Dramatie |In- 
telligence.—-Original Poetry, by the late Peter 
Pin jar, Ac. 

*,* The Public are respectfully informed, 
that, in the Number for September 1, will be 
given the second of a Series of Six Engravings, 
illustrative of Mr. Moore’s cclebrated Poem of 
Lalla Rookh. They will be engraved in the 
finest manner, by C. Heath, W. finden, J. H. 
Robinson, and J. Romley, fiom Paintings by 
R.S mrke, Esq. R. A. 

London: Published by S. ROBINSON, Pa- 
ternoster Row; J. MILLER, 69, Fleet Street ; 
and sold by all the Booksellors of the United 
Kingdom. 














New Songs now Singing at Vauxhall Gardens. 


The following New and Popuyar 
SONGS, which are now singing at the Royal 
Gardens, Vauxhall, with unbounded applause 
are just published by W. PINNOCK, at his Mu. 
sic and Piano-Forte Warehouse, 267, 8t. Cle. 
ment’s Church Yard, Strand, and may be had 
of all Music-sellers :-— 

‘ROSABELLE,’ as sung by Mrs. Bland.—]s 6d. 

‘ YounG Mary WAS CHARMING,’ as sung by 
Miss Noel.—Is. 6d. 

*O WHEREFORE DOST THOU TARRY STILL,” 
a Duet, sung by Miss Noel and Master Long- 
hurst —2s. 6d. 

‘Goop OLD TIMES,’ sung by Mr. Taylor.— 
Is. 6d. 

‘THe TRAVELLER'S RETURN,’ sung by Mas- 
ter Longhurst.—1s. 6d. 

N. B. Piano-Fortes warranted, for Sale, Lire, 
or Exchange. 


TRULY INTERESTING MODE 
of IMPARTING FOREIGN LANGUAGES,— 
A Professor, Author ofa highly-approved French 
Grammar, requests leave to inform Ladies and 
Gentlemen desirous of acquiring a speedy 
knowledge of Foreign Languages, that he has 
discovered a new and easy mode of imparting 
them, by which he pledges himself to teach per- 
sons of either sex to speak French or German 
in three months, to read, tianslate, and write 
correctly, in Twelve Lessons.—Apply at his re- 
sidence, or by letters, post paid, directed, W. 
134, late 136, Strand, near Waterloo Bridge. 
AFFIDAVIT from D.P., Esq. R. N.—Mid- 
dlesex, to wit—-D*** P****, of the Royal 
Navy, maketh oath and saith, that under the 
tuition of Mr. W » he was enabled, without 
the slightest previous knowledge of the German 
Language, to translate by himself, with care, 
in the short space of five lessons, Burgher’s 
beautiful Poem, entitled Leonora. Sworn at 
thé Guildhall of London, this 12th day of Fe- 
bruary, 1822, before me, Macnay, Mayor. 


Price 8d. in London and its Environs, ur free 

by Post, Is. 

THE MUSEUM, No. XVI. pub- 

lished this day, and continued weekly, con- 

tains: 

Reviews of the Mohawks, a Satirical Poem.— 
Strutt’s Sylva Britannica —O’Meara’s Napo- 
leon in Exile —Maid Marian, by the Author 
of Headlong Hall. 

Original; The Picture Book.—Rainy Day in 
Summer,—Sketches by Lancelot Lithograph. 
English Actors at Paris Speculations of 2 
Rambler. 

Poetry; Young Greyhounds playing in the 
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